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OCIAL abuses frequently carry the seeds 
of their own disintegration. Sixty years 
ago the gentlest consciences of the South 
saw nothing inherently 
wrong in letting out Negro 
prisoners to private con- 
. tractors for work. Negroes 
were a cheap human value; the arrange- 
ment offered a cheap method of getting 
disagreeble work done; it was easy to expose 
them to prison terms and more comforting 
to know that some of them were under com- 
pulsory confinement; the South was poor 
and could well enough use the income from 
leasing them, even to build prisons which 
in the end would make leasing prisoners 
unnecessary. But, the excusable features 
of the arragement demanded other inex- 
cusable features. To make money, it meant 
keeping the prisoners as long as possible, 
working them harder and spending as little 
as possible for their upkeep. It also meant 
keeping the supply steady and this was not 
necessarily related to the amount of serious 
crime by Negroes. It meant using force to 
impress the necessities of the arrangement, 
and by simple degrees followed the brutaliz- 
ing of officials and a dulling of conscience 
to an abominable list of exploitations, from 
false arrest to torture and cold murder. But 
this was not all. As the system grew and 
was tolerated it began to undermine the very 
foundation of labor. It was no different in 
result from the fatal competition of slave 
labor, and it was inevitable that white labor 
outside of prison and the whole white South 
should suffer for the barbarities practiced 
in the name of a peculiarly fitting penology. 
Employers using free labor could not com- 
pete with those who bought labor from the 
State for a few cents an hour. 

Now, in the year of our Lord 1928, Ala- 
bama has abolished the system, after a fight 
for decency lasting thirteen years. As a 
dramatic flourish to the end of this long 
evil, five hundred black prisoners swung out 
of the Flat Top coal mines from their last 
shiit. While Alabama has adjusted itself, 
North Carolina continues the practice. 
Complaisance over this system, however, 
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has disappeared and it is encouraging that . 
the Raleigh News and Observer can now 
boldly make this comment: 

“The State will not permit a group of 
citizens behind masks to punish an offender 
against the law, no matter how great the 
injury to the peace of the State. It should 
not permit a group of citizens behind in- 
corporation papers to punish, no matter 
how great the profit may be to the State.” 


[NTEREST in genetics has developed with 
great strides in recent years, and it oc- 
cupies now a prominent position among the 


sciences. Despite the hu- 
Genetics manistic ends which con- 
and Race tinue to lend an enormous 


fascination to this field of 
study, the real advance has been made in 
plant and animal breeding. And sirangely 
enough, as the soundest of these students 
do not hesitate to point out, there is no 
evidence of genetic differences in man, of 
the kind that we are familiar with in other 
animals and plants. An unconquerable 
urge has been felt to apply genetic prin- 
ciples not merely in support of class 
prejudices but of race prejudices. At this 
point of prostitution the results have be- 
come confused, and rightfully so. 

Dr. Edward M. East of Harvard in his 
recent voume, “Heredity in Human Affairs” 
offers an example of the normally careful 
scientist who allows his thinking and ob- 
servations to be clouded by the political im- 
plications of race. He is, to be sure, ad- 
vanced a step beyond the calamity howlers, 
out of regard for the dangers of too rash 
generalizations on the part of students. His 
conclusions turn out to be so conflicting that 
he himself apologizes for their “polygonal” 
character. Wanting to concede to racial 
minorities, and even to Negroes, all the 
civic privileges to which their conduct en- 
titles them, he subscribes to that ancient and 
familiar list of “Negro traits” which makes 
almost any concession socially hazardous 
and unwise. The kind of poise which leans 
both ways is, to say the least, uncertain. 
and, no doubt, an evidence in itself of a 
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transition period in scientific beliefs. The 
uncertainty in this case seems to have two 
very good causes: The difficulty of carry- 
ing over the apparent laws of inheritance 
in plants and certain animals to races of 
mankind; and a quite surprizing lack of 
information about the Negroes themselves 
around whom generalizations are made. 


His conclusions can be reviewed briefly: 
Intercrossing increases variability, if the 
genetic constitutions of the stocks are dif- 
ferent, and is an advantage, provided each 
ethnical element has something valuable to 
contribute. The Negro stock has nothing 
to contribute, and here the evidence be- 
comes most interesting. That part of his 
conclusion which taboos intercrossing is, of 
course, politcally agreeable, but the logic 
of his proof carries dark and unflattering 
implications about the Negro gene packets. 


What are the genetic qualities of the 
Negro? According to Dr. East, in some 
respects he is closer to and in some respects 
further removed than white man from the 
apes. He is a fit creature in his own habitat 
but in the United States his vitality is low. 
This in spite of the fact that the Negro pop- 
ulaiion has increased from 4 to 12 millions 
since emancipation. 


He has a more acute vision than the white 
man and perhaps a slightly better sense of 
hearing. “Mentally the African Negro is 
childlike, normally affable and cheerful, but 
subject to fits of fierce passion.” What 
“childlike” means is rarely explained by the 
scientists. But we are left to assume. if 
we have no interest one way or the other 
in the implications, inat those persons who 
are “affable and cheeriul. but subject to fits 
of fierce passion” have the genes of Negro 
stock, and those Negroes who lack these 
qualities, are false units of the Negro stock. 


They are not discoverers and have pro- 
duced no written language. (As if the art 
of writing was developed by the ancestors 
of our present supermen.) There is Haiti 
with 200 years of French culture to boost 
them, and they have lost their chances dur- 
ing the last century of developing a great 
civilization. (The real story of Haiti for- 
tunately is just beginning to be told.) The 
Army intelligence tests indicate an inferior 
mental ability, as if these tests, indifferently 
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administered to Negroes, were fully ac- 
cepted as evidence of something constitu- 
tional. 


Only those Negroes with white gene-pack- 
ets have achieved anything and these not 
much. The book The New Negro “simply 
shows what the mixed-blood can do.” And 
finally, summing up all history, the Negro 
as a social group has produced but one man 
who would be placed among the first 15,000 
or 20,000 great ones of earth—Alexander 
Dumas. If he is going that far he might at 
least have added Pushkin. The United 
States which leads the world at present in 
asserting the dogma of race can undoubted- 
ly supply numerous names to match these 
two. In painting, sculpture and architec- 
ture, there is nothing. On the stage should 
be expected some serious work, but there is 
none. Dr. East has heard of Rosamond 
Johnson “the pianist’ and Anita Bush, the 
actress! Johnson is, of course, a composer 
and Miss Bush is perhaps the least known 
of the Negro actresses. And so on. 


The danger of all this meandering is not 
so much to the Negro character as to genet- 
ics itself. For if the principles of the 
science have any foundation at all they will 
operate without regard to the sociological 
divisions of human society. In preaching 
that like produces like, and that therefore 
“superior people” will have superior chil- 
dren and “inferior people” inferior chil- 
dren, they are, as Raymond Pearl points 
out, going contrary to the best established 
facts of genetical science and are, in the 
long run, doing their cause harm. The 
position of the new geneticists carries to a 
significant extreme in this statement of Dr. 
East, which we are almost tempted to 
accept: 


Supreme leaders of civilization are rare. 
Inferior races have produced none. superior 
races have produced but a few score. In 
general there is perhaps | for each 100,000.- 
000 of the population.” 


The population of the United States 
thus, when the Negro population is 
eliminated, barely falls short of its eligibility 
point. And what a heavy responsibility is 
placed upon the next ten or twenty years! 
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HICAGO seeks beauty. This gently roll- 

ing prairie city, fronting gracefully on 
Lake Michigan, has conceived for itself a 
future of collossal charm, 
with gleaming marble sky- 
scrapers piercing the sky, a 
lace-work of wide, shaded 
thoroughfares, and its jagged water front 
tipped and studded with brilliant architec- 
ture. Against the consummation of this 
picture one element stands in the way.— 
its Negro population. They inhabit a long 
strip of choice territory extending in length 
over sixty blocks, and for an important part 
of this distance, near the shores of the Great 
Lake. South Parkway, one of the most beau- 
tiful thoroughfares, is theirs. They have 
inherited the crumbling glory of the stone 
and stucco mansions built a half century 
and more ago, by Chicago’s first families, 
and with these some of the newer apart- 
ment houses of the once wealthy and ex- 
clusive South Side. 


The assumption seems to be that the 
Negroes are neither a part of Chicago nor 
beautiful; and so this population is receiv- 
ing a considerable amount of inspired criti- 
cism. As a matter of fact, the sections in 
which Negroes live were abandoned by the 
seekers for beauty long before the migra- 
tion during the war augmented their local 
numbers. The stock yards and the essen- 
tial, cheap labor quarters immediately to 
the west; the unadorned tracks of the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad to the east, and a 
rather grimy warehouse section to the south 
of this strip, actually made the first oppor- 
tunity for the modest purses of the Negro 
residents. In our present society only the 
securely established in culture and wealth 
can sustain proximity with Negro neigh- 
bors. The social poseurs must flee or have 
their status mistaken. They fled in this 
area from 35th Street southward for forty 
blocks, and the Negroes came in, and 
bought. Shops, show rooms and garages 
also came in, and so it happens that the 
destiny of Chicago has been interrupted. 


The point has been to limit Negroes as 
closely as possible to a single area, and the 
effect has been the extremes of over crowd- 
ing in inadequate quarters, or the taking 
over of large, unwieldly old structures, un- 
suited for their needs and a burden to 
carry. Irregularity of employment as well 
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as an essential indiscriminateness in taking 
in lodgers militates against upkeep. . . . Tlie 
really well kept properties of the financial/y 
competent, are, in many sections obscured 
in the average. In the newer residenti.| 
sections of Negroes a commendable order 1s 
maintained. The area of the older houses 
used by Negroes had been aesthetically 
hopeless as residence quarters, for decades 
before they came. 


It seems as if Chicago in its quest for 
beauty, will either have to ignore its South 
Side, to its social and artistic discredit, or 
soften its emotions to the point of taking 
it into the picture. Such an impulse as is 
driving it now has the rare chance, before 
it recovers, to remove those socially dis- 
tinguishing traits of Negro neighborhoods 
which have, for a long time, been unreason- 
ably classified as racial. 


O more effective group of figures has 
been offered as a challenge to our pres- 

ent practice of government than those pre- 
pared by Dr. DuBois on 
suffrage in the United 
States. The arguments 
about the right of Negroes 
to vote, as most commonly 
advanced, carry little conviction, for a great 
part of the country is content not to take 
this failure of democratic principle. seri- 
ously. But when it can be pointed out, as 
he does rather convincingly, that the com- 
plaisance on Negro disfranchisement is, in- 
herently, complaisance on disfranchisement 
of a large body of white citizens, the situa- 
tion becomes acute. One vote in a South- 
ern state, for example, is worth as much, in 
some instances, as ten votes in a Northern 
state. To elect a congressman in Ohio, it 
requires 91,785 white votes; to elect one 
from South Carolina, it requires only 9,440 


What Negro 
Disfranchise- 
ment Costs 


votes. 

To our astute politicians, it may be worth 
the disfranchisement of a great body of 
white votes to accomplish the disfranchise- 
ment of qualified Negro voters in the South. 
but this is seriously to be doubted. 
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ANTROPOI :: 


HERE were visible several shades of green—the 

deep verdure of the trees on the West Virginia 
hill-sides, the bright green of the trees, lighted by 
the noon sun on the Ohio shore, then the dull, oily 
green of the river and the green, differing from 
all, that shone in the grey eyes of Bushrod Winter 
—the green of envy and exasperation. 

Bush Winter had long held bitter feelings against 
Demetrius Pappaniasus. The latter had come from 
Greece by way of the Latin Quarter of Paris, 
where he had drudged for months in a tailor shop 
on the Boulevard Raspail until he had garnered 
enough frances to pay for steerage passage to New 
York. Wandering about like his famous country- 
man of classical times he drifted West and finally 
settled down in the Tri-State Valley, where the 
Ohio river touches Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and the commonwealth which is that river’s name- 
sake, 

Bush Winter was an American of African de- 
scent. Born in Ohio in the last year of the Civil 
War he had grown up in a free and friendly at- 
mosphere, a tradition handed down from the es- 
tablishment of the Northwesi Territory. He had 
gone through the grammar school and had acquired 
quite early an argumentative interest in public ac- 
tivities which developed into petty leadership 
among his group in local politics. 

Demetrius Pappaniasus was an_ undersized, 
swarthy, black haired Greek. 

Bush Winter was an oversized, swarthy, black 
haired mulatto, 

When Bush Winter first knew the Greek the 
men and boys around town called him John, a 
general appellation then coming into vogue among 
native Americans of the eighteen-nineties to desig- 
nate the foreigner. Bush was driving a dray for 
a living. It was a big dray pulled by powerful 
Percheron horses. He was an expert in moving 
heavy objects, iron safes and pianos. Daily he 
drove up Market street to meet the Panhandle trains 
and daily he was greeted from all sides in hale 
small town intimacy, “Hello, Bush. How goes 

In those days Bush had not been long married 
and he found much joy in coming back to town 
on Saturday nights to buy groceries and gossip in 
the “Equal Rights Barber Shop” where black and 
white could have their tonsorial needs attended to. 
Sometimes he would drop in Pappaniasus’s boot- 
black stand on the corner of Market and Westmore- 
land Avenue and pay him a nickel to shine his 
Inoad shoes, And the little man shined them well, 
bending over his task with the finesse of an artist. 
rubbing the paste in with his fingers, gnarled and 
dirty with blacking under the nails. 

Pappaniasus lived then on Water street with his 
brown-skin Syrian wife. All the newly arrived 
wops and hunkies lived on Water street; Croatians, 
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Poles, Bohemians, Italians, Greeks, Syrians. They 
were piled up in little racial clumps and there 
lumped together by the town’s old residents with 
cut the least regard for age old feuds and demarc 
ations. 

Their children had already begun to multiply. 
whereat his wife was glad, since these swarthy 
babies were coming in free America, where people 
did not live in hovels and had hydrant water 
right in the yard, 

When Pappaniasus took out his first naturaliza 
tion papers he shortened his name to Pappan. It 
was better so for business, because the Americans 
always protested against dago names that were 
more than two syllables long. 

By the time Pappaniasus had reduced his name 
to Pappan he had saved enough nickels to open a 
little restaurant on Market street. There anybody 
who would come could buy cheap, filling food; 
beans, baked and boiled, buttermilk, ham sand 
wiches, hot coffee, hot soup and so the rounds of 
cheap and wholesome menus. And Pappan con 
tinued to save money, learning the English lang 
uage and absorbing American customs. 

When he was able to add a candy kitchen and 
a soda water counter he had become naturalized 
and adept in imitating the slangy banter he heard 
in his restaurant. He moved his family from 
Water street into a house on Eighth street, a neigh- 
borhood being invaded by the more prosperous of 
the Greek colony. He had the house all alone for 
his family save for two boys who flunkied for 
him in the restaurant. But it still smelled of 
garlic. 

It so happened that Bush Winter lived on Eighth 
street too, on the higher, hillier section of that 
street. From his upstairs window could be seen 
the Ohio river meandering through the hazy valley 
in lazy curves, the trains, puffing across the Pan. 
handle bridge, the beats, with hoarse, raucous 
steam whistles, slipping down stream to Cincin- 
nati and Louisville. 

On Sundays he enjoyed watching this placid 
scenery and sometimes in the afternoon he would 
go down town and hire a buggy for two dollars 
and hitch up one of his draught horses and give 
his wife and boy and girl the treat of a drive along 
the river bank. The Greeks never did this, not a 
bit more than they would buy chicken for dinner 
or spend their money for fine clothes. 

Bush believed in good clothes for the adornment 
of the body. He always had an account at Berg- 
stein’s Emporium or at some of the gentile estab- 
lishments. On the other hand styles meant noth- 
ing to the Pappans. Clothes had but one function 
fer their point of view—the prime function of 
covering the body. 

These were the little details which led Bush 
Winter to think of Pappan with the patronizing 
air of the rest of the native born members of the 
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community. It never occurred to him to ponder 
upon what was Pappan’s attitude toward him, not 
even when they were exchanging crude, bluff jokes. 
But he found out unexpectedly. 

On a certain sultry August Sunday in the midst 
of the heat of dog days Bush brought his family 
into the inviting coolness of the Pappan Ice Cream 
Parlor for the refreshing pleasure of some cold 
carbonated drink. 

“Hello, John,” shouted Bush with brisk joviality, 
“give us something cold to drink.” 

One of the boy flunkies darted forward oblig 
ingly. He was gathering up the red bottles, sweat 
ing cold drops of condensed vapor as the hot air 
struck the frigid glass. 

Pappan was standing near, stretching his face 
in a forced smile and rubbing his hands together 
nervously, as though he were washing them in 
the humid air. He said something in the Greek 
language to his clerk, rapid, guttural words. 

“No can drink him here,” said the boy. 

Pappan bowed politely. 

Bush did not grasp what it was all about, but 
his quicker witted wife sensed the meaning im- 
mediately. 

“He doesn’t want us to drink his pop in here, 
Bush.” 

“What—what do you mean?” roared Bush. 

“Me no can help. My beezness— these‘leukoi’—- 
these I mean other Americans, they no like black. 
You all right, Bush, but eet is beezness.” 

He continued rubbing his hands, a mimicry of 
helpless Pilate. 

“Why you dirty—,” began Bush, reaching for 
one of the bottles, the cold drops dripping down 
his coat sleeve; but his sensible wife grabbed his 
uplifted arm and the glass smashed on the tile 
floor. 

So began their feud. And Bush stood green with 
impotent rage and exasperation. He had lived to 
see the day when an Esau had stolen his birth- 
right. He would seek redress in the courts. He 
could do that. Thinking such thoughts, he turned 
on his heel and stalked out, his family behind 
him. 

He consulted a lawyer on Monday morning. 
After hearing the facts, the attorney doubted the 
wisdom of his bringing suit, since there had been 
no refusal to sell or denial of service, save the 
request to drink outside of his parlor. 

“There is a technicality that may beat you,” ob 
served the lawyer. 


The weeks slipped by. Bushed worked hard, 
rising early and turning in late, endeavoring to 
offset the competition of a.rival who had boughs 
a truck. His wife had urged him to sell his horses 
and purchase a truck too, but he was hard to con- 
vince because the initial investment was high and 
their home had not been completely paid for. 

Demetrius Pappan in the meantime flourished 
like the green bay tree. His trade grew. He had 
to enlarge his quarters. In the front of his 
restaurant now appeared the sign—WHITE. 

Bush winced when he saw it, as he jostled down 
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Market street, perched on the lofty front seat of 
the heavy dray. 

Worry over the effontery of Pappan, fuming and 
fretting about the unfairness of it all, was becom. 
ing an obsession with Bush. His children took it 
up. They had heard their father berate the “dirty 
dagoes” so much, and their mother’s indignant 
agreement had penetrated so deeply in their con- 
sciousness, that they involuntarily began to vie 
with Pappan’s son and daughter in the local High 
School. 

Mary Pappan was quite as dark as Edith Win'er 
and there was a shade of color in favor of Bushs 
son, Bush Winter, Jr., when the critical Hich 
School students compared him with voung Deme-. 
trius Pappan. 

“Mary Pappan is as black as a nigger!” whis. 
pered some of the girls behind her back and when 
some tattler told Mary, the girl was beside herself 
with rage. 

But anyway the native born Americans begay 
to concede a grudging respect for the thrifty Greek, 
He was a good business investment. That wae 
why the Savings Trust Company had loaned money 
to Pappan for his project to open a moving pic 
ture theatre that would monopolize the amusement 
business ir the little valley town. So much was 
it worth to have inherited acumen. handed down 
from the sharp practices of ancestors who matched 
wits with the Turk, the Armenian and the Jew 
of the Levant. 

The opening of Pappan’s Palace Theatre was 
widely advertised, especially in the local Republi- 
can and Democratic papers. They agreed that the 
theatre would eclipse all others in the valley. be 
come the center of the community’s entertainment. 

Pappan knew how to spend his money. 

The opening was quite an event. Bush had made 
reluctant promise to his children to allow them 
to go, after admitting that he did not believe in 
cutting off the nose to spite the face. So on in 
auguration night they were in the crowd. Bush 
hurried to buy a ticket. 

Marvy Pappan was the ticket seller. Bush waited. 
She did not notice him. He knocked impatiently 
with his hard silver money on the smooth glass 
eounter. 

“Ticket, please.” 

She pointed to a sign. He had not noticed it. 
He read, “We do not cater tu the Ethiopian race.” 

The Ethiopian race? What had he to do with 
the Ethiopian race. Her renegade father was as 
black as he was, and wasn't Mary Pappan the 
color of his quadroon wife and daughter? 

But she held out and would not sell him a 
ticket. 

He had a clear case against him now. and he 
lost no time in bringing suit for damages. He 
hired a lawyer, one Solomon Lavinsky, who ir 
turn subpoenaed the needed witnesses. 

The case came to trial in the Mayor's Court. 
Lawyer Lavinsky reviewed the history of the case. 
stressing the violation of the Civil Rights Law of 
the State of Ohio that was involved, and its in 
fringement of democratic principles in general. 
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The attorney for the defendant argued that his 
client had been within his legal rights, that he 
was in no way responsible for the state of public 
opinion and should be protected in making such 
rules as would defend his business from unwar- 
ranted losses. 

Of course the race issue was drawn in with all 
of its nasty complications. But there could be no 
denial of the clear vioiation of the Civil Rights 
Law. 

Bush Winter was given one dollar damages and 
Pappan was ordered to remove the offending sign. 

A lot of publicity was given the decision. Bush 
considered the award a victory, for he was con- 
tending for the principle involved and not for 
pecuniary damages. His sense of triumph was 
further exhilarated by the news that was brought 
home from High School, that his son had won 
highest honors in scholarship. 

But this triumph was shortlived. Adroit lawyers 
have so many clever suggestions to foil the laws. 
News came that the Pappan Palace Theatre was 
drawing a line in seating. He hoped somebody 
would test the ugly discrimination. But nobody 
did. 

“[ will test it,” he said, 

He went alone this time, seeking to save his 
family humiliation. He was not refused a ticket, 
but there they were all huddled together in the 
most undesirable section of the balcony. He called 
the usher. 

“Get me another seat.” 

He went away and came back shortly. 

“All sold out, mister,” he said bumptiously. 

Then he went himself. The ticket seller made 
the same excuse and then sold a man a ticket in 
the section he had asked for. 

Now he was to learn the intimate secrets of the 
court, the law’s delay and the wearing sacrifice 
of the fight. His suit was lost this time. 

The old obsession was growing. He was out- 
raged. He took the matter to his lodge and then 
to his church. He preached boycott. But no 
money came, for some of the dark skinned folk 
said, “Humph! Serves him right. Tryin’ to be 
white.” 

Others were interested and willing to help but 
their fate was hard enough already. They were 
poor and exhausted with their daily struggle for 
sustenance, 

So Bush Winter became a bitter man, complain- 
ing against his lot and communicating his disgust 
to his children, 


Then came the great Alembic of the War, into 
which the sons of the families of the Nation were 
fed. Bush Winter and Demetrius Pappan both 
gave theirs. But Fate was merciful to them both, 
for the sons were returned unharmed and _ the 
fathers were glad to tears to behold them ence 
again, 

“Now,” said Pappan, “I can do what I have 
planned. Turn my business over to him while I go 
hack to my native heaths once more before 1 die 
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and enjoy with my wife a bit the fruit of long yeors 
of toil.” 

“If I could only give my boy a college educa- 
tion,” grieved Bush Winter, but how could he? 
Bad luck had overtaken him. 

While moving a safe he had strained himself 
severely. The rope had slipped and he had to 
bear the load for a while or be crushed. The 
doctor told him to stop all work if he wanted to 
live. 

And s@ he had been compelled to rent out his 
dray and depend upon haphazard and untrust- 
worthy hirelings to bring in what they chose. 

Edith Winter had inherited her father’s pessimis- 
tic discouragement. She had finished High School, 
but never had been able to adjust herself to the 
blow her pride had received when Mary Pappan 
had been able to secure at once a position as 
stenographer in the Savings Trust Company’s of- 
fices, while she, who had made better marks had 
been offered nothing but a kitchen job. 

But young Bush Winter had opened his eyes in 
the army and taught himself to think. Away from 
the smug ways of his valley home he began to 
study things as they were. He saw clearly the 
futile strivings of his father, seeking redress in 
the courts from a usurper of what was there for 
him to get. He pictured old man Pappan for- 
saking his native ties and emigrating to America 
with the flaming spirit of the pioneer. He saw it 
all clearly and determined that he would study this 
secret mastery of the purse strings. If only he 
had capital he would build up his father’s busi- 
ness. He would get power and erect his own 
theatre and then he could determine where people 
should sit. 

He broached the difficult subject to his father but 
could find no solution for the broken man had to 
confess his poverty. 

“All that you say is mighty fine, son, but they 
are a young fellows dream. It takes money 
to buy trucks and do all you want, and—and— 
the house is already mortgaged.” 


Those were trying days after the War.. Foolish 
laborers, who never looked beyond their noses 
were not prepared for the sudden slump in wages 
and for the unemployment which followed the 
closing of the munition factories. Yet prices 
soared, while statesmen wrangled and passed the 
dastard word, “profiteering”, in councils of state 
and nation. And there were charges and counter 
charges. 

People of the age of Bush Winter and his wife 
and the Pappans wondered if the younger genera- 
tion were going to the dogs. The safe old moorings 
had all been swept away and there seemed to be 
no stakes to which the drifters could be anchored. 

Edith Winter and her set were caught in the 
vortex of this moral maelsirom. Mary Pappan 
and her younger sister lost their heads. The 
fathers and mothers worried and begged, cajoled 
and threatened without avail. Bobbed hair, short 
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skirts, loose language, suggestive dances—and be- 
hold, the flapper appeared. 

Young Bush Winter and young Demetrius Pap- 
pan, returned home, leaving that long isolation 
from currents of home thought, found themselves 
entangled in the meshes of a baffling reaction. 

So it happened one autumn night after a day 
of fruitless worry, feeling that the bottom had fal- 
len out of things, young Bush Winter followed his 
sister to the Idle Dream Hall where the boys and 
girls of their group toddled to the strains of jazz. 
Across the street one square below in the Knights 
of Columbus Hall, white youth were swaying in 
the same unbridled revelry, body to body beneath 
the reddish glare of low burning lights. 

Resentment at first welled up in the harassed 
spirits of the young ex-soldiers and each in his 
set upbraided his sister in the stinging chastise- 
ment of a protecting brother who is worldly wise. 
But what the use? The blandishments of vas- 
sionate music bring surcease of trouble. They had 
paid and paid, they had suffered and why refuse 
this little fling? Let us all throw the barriers 
down and drink life, feel life, for yesterday was 
hell, and to-morrow. . . . 


Sudden sound of shooting, muffled detonations 
and dancers stopped and music ceased. Eager, curi- 
ous faces pressed against window panes, jumping 
for some new excitement. . The Ku-Kluxers were 
burning a cross on the hill above the town, the 
fiery cross, casting sinister shadows against the 
sky, and many remembered veiled, unfounded 
rumors. Aftermath of War! 

That lowing, composite roar of crowds gushed 
down the street, now mounting loudly, now fading 
to a whisper. A great throng was in procession, 
automobiles with flying flags, men in long white 
robes and cone-shaped hoods. 

Young Demetrius Pappan led the gang that 
rushed from Knights of Columbus Halt, hatless, 
breathless, in the mood for anything. In one 
piercing glance he sensed it all, the automobile 
leading the way, fluttering flag of his country on 
the hood. A white wave of anger swept over him 
and young Demetrius Pappan stepped boldly be- 
fore the honking machine, arms upraised, a drama- 
tic figure in the blinding glare of the headlights. 

“Stop,” he cried. “Take down that flag. I 
didn’t fight in France to see it desecrated by cow- 
ards who hide behind a mask. Why don't you 
take off your masks, I say?” 

He grabbed the flag and broke the fragile stick 
that fitted into the ornament on top of the hood. 

“A riot! A riot!” echoed in the hall where 
Edith Winter danced. Young Bush Winter tried 
to find his sister in the stampede for the door. 

Hats were thrown away; overcoats forgotten. 

“Git off o’ my arm, girl,” somebody yelled. 
“This ain’t no time to faint.” 

Clatter down the stairs. Confusion in the 
streets. Shots are fired. The police are coming— 
the Fire Department clangs out, throwing water on 
the squirming mass. 
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After the fight a wreck of automobiles, unc. 
tured tires, broken glass, wasted gasoline and 
Demetrius Pappan’s son, beaten half to death. un 
conscious on the ground, 

He lay many days in the Valley Hospital, hover 
ing between life and death. During those tr: ing 
days old man Pappan’s form grew bent and deep 
wrinkles seared his brow. He thought as he never 
thought before, walking silently through the 
streets. 

Bush Winter saw him one evening. pottering be. 
fore his house—his enemy, his grudge of years ip 
person, the obsession of agonizing meditations. 

“How- do, Bush,” greeted Pappan. 

“How-do, John,” grunted Bush. 

“Ah, I have much troubles.” 

“How is your boy, Pappan? 
hear of his being hurt.” 

“Ah— what can I say? The doctors, they don't 
say. And your boy—he’s fine feller, too. You car 
be proud of heem.” 

And in the talk that flowed a rapprochement 
grew. 

“Teli your girl it ees a good beesness head on 
her shoulders. My Mary will help her get trade. 
Shurr— there ees no Beauty Parlor een thees 
town,” he confided as he sauntered slowly on. 

They understood each other, these old. worn 
fathers, after all. 

And many an evening they talked and Bush war 
glad to review his hopes and Pappan listened, com 
prehending. 

“Such a life,” commented Pappan. “You be 
cause you not white must suffer and I because | be 
born in Greece. Your son he can fight. but mine, 


maybe he die.” 


I was sorry to 


But he did not die. His strong young vitality 
would pull him through and the next day after 
the doctors had pronounced their verdict. Demet 
rius Pappan came pottering to Bush’s house. 

“IT want see you,” he said. 

Bush took him upstairs to his room where they 
could see the river’s yellow stream in the fading 
light. Pappan pulled out his check book, cough: 
ing uneasily and speaking brusquely. 

“How much money your boy want to buy them 
truck and open garage. “Tis good beesness head 
he hev. Fine feller that boy.” 


“No, no!” he waved to Bush’s wild-eyed pro 
test. “I like mek invest. Take it from me. Bush, 
when I see beesness, I know beesness.” 

“That’s what my wife always said.” assented 
Bush. 


“An’ my old woman, too,” laughed Pappan. 


Old Bush Winter out of his window saw the 
deep verdure of the trees on the distant West Vir- 
ginia hillsides, the brighter green of trees on the 
Ohio shore, lighted by the last rays of the evening 
sun, and the shimmering, oily green of the river, 
but the reflected emerald in his eyes gleamed with 


tears. 
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POETRY 


The Conjure Man Innsbruk 
By James Epwarp McCatt By FRAENKEL 
\ old brown man with snaky eyes Submitted by M. M. Dore 
That scintillate and hy pnotize— ERE is this Alpine town 
Serpent-charmer of his race, I will keep my fingers 
With thick red lips, shiny face, On my lips, 
Frayed frock-coat, stove-pipe hat, And keep my heart close 
Green spectacles, red cravat, To me, 


Old umbrella, rusty grip And not wander too far out. 


Filled with roots and herbs to sip— pode _ poate 

He can cast an evil spell, Looking out upon me 

Make you sick or make you well; With such childish faces, 

He can make a hoodoo charm Should ever learn 

To bring good luck and shield from harm; How small my heart is, 

Can bring your lover back again, And how small what | have hidden ther+, 
And make your rival writhe in pain— Will they not burst into laughter? 
He's a master of black art, And with huge peaks 

And can poison to the heart. All about me 

Like a cat on stealthy feet, Laughing at me 

He comes gliding down the street; Like mischievious children, 

People call him, “Doctor Dan” — How will 1 hide 

He’s the snake-eyed conjure man. My shame? 


Secret 


By Mary Jenness 


YOU that strike will never flinch 
From hurts you cannot feel, 
Though I that turn the cheek may hide 
A wound that does not heal. 


Yet something in you has to die 
And something in me live— 
I thank you for the gift of hate 

That keeps me sensitive! 


Lynching The Negro Laughs Back 
By Mary JeNNEss By Mary Jenness 


HEY knew Him at Emmaus OU laugh, and I must hide the wound 
By never a word he said, Your laughter cuts in me; 


But by the unhealed nail-prints You strike, and 1 must turn the cheek 
When Jesus broke the bread. Like One of Galilee. 


0 bleck disguise of color, And have you never envied me 
How have you stained his track— The joy that turns your rod,— 
See the unhealing neil- prints You that have made me what I am; 
Through hands of brown or black! Condemned to be like God? 
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Negro Workers in Los Angeles Industries ° 


ORE interesting even than the extraordinary 
growth of Los Angeles are those peculiar cir- 
cumstances, bound up with its location and climate, 
which have selected its population. It is over a 
thousand miles from the population center of the 
United States, accessible only through long, drab 
stretches of sterile soil, and far enough beyond the 
beaten network of commerce to cultivate a sense 
of self-sufficiency against the background of its own 
vast resources. It has drawn its population, not 
as the older cities of the East and Mid-west, vaguely 
and casually as cities, but on the strength of well- 
defined advantages of climate and _ resources. 
Migration to Los Angeles usually is intensely 
purposeful. 

It is near the Mexican border, where immigra- 
tion is unrestricted by the familiar racial and 
nationality quotas, and is reputed to have a larger 
Mexican population than any city in Mexico. It 
is nearest the port of entry for Orientals, who, 
until recently denied further entrance by law, had 
been using a traditional skill in intensive farming 
and inextravagant living, to take over more and 
more of the profitable business of truck farming 
and fruit raising, and even the marketing of these 
goods. There meet in this city: North, West, East 
and South, with their familiar but different back- 
grounds; Mexicans crossing the border at the rate 
of 65,000 a year; Japanese and Chinese, South and 
North Europeans, and, Negroes, health seekers, ad- 
venturers for wealth, play, scenery, travel and the 
fame of the screen; retired men, winter colonists, 
imported technicians, managers, an infinite series 
of camp followers, and the families of these. 


The Negro Population of Los Angeles 


Negro populations not infrequently follow the 
taming of the frontier, supplying the labor for 
developing the concessions of others. Although 
there were Negroes in the early gold rush to Cali- 
fornia, the numbers remained very small and no 
outstanding successes remain of the first soldiers 
of fortune. 

The opportunity to visit the state and Los 
Angeles has been possible for them in railroad 
service. It is a terminal point and many Negro 
railroad men, porters, waiters and cooks, finding 
the section desirable and the cost of living less, 
have moved their families there. Among the earlier 
Negro migrants there have been, as with the whites, 
many health seekers who settled there with their 
families; indeed, drew others by their high com- 
mendations of the virtues of the section. The 
focusing of racial interest upon the Oriental has 
in large measure overlooked the Negro, and the 


* This article is taken from a Survey of the Industrial 
Status of Negroes in Los Angeles, by the Department of 
Research and Investigations of the National Urban League. 


By Cuares JOHNSON 


city, accordingly, has been regarded by them, {rom 
a distance, as desirable and likely to yield im- 
proved opportunities for living and for earning a 
living. Between 1900 and 1910 there was a sud- 
den jump in the Negro population, and later. with 
the exhaustion of the iabor supply consequent upon 
exigencies of the World War, the need for them 
in larger numbers appeared. During the last de. 
cade their numbers increased with greater rapidity 
than the whites, who were themselves increasing 
at a most unusual rate, 

This Negro population in 1920 constituted 3.0 
per cent of the total population and was about 
equivalent in size to that of the group embracing 
Japanese, Chinese and Indians. Their proportions 
are small, the angles of competition and contact 
peculiar. On the basis of the most careful esti- 
mate for the years since the 1920 Census, the pres. 
ent Negro population is slightly in excess of 
30,000. 

The industries of Los Angeles which are in- 
cluded in this study were reached directly through 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce and The 
Community Welfare Federation. Negro workers 
were reached through personal interviews, and in 
some instances through labor organizations. 

The 1920 Census for occupations shows 1.543 
Negro men, or 27.8 per cent of the male workers, 
in manufacturing and mechanical occupations. and 
2,003, or 36.1 per cent, in personal and domesti- 
service. In this study, industries only were in- 
cluded. There were numerous small establishments 
with two and three Negro workers which were not 
reached; nor was it considered a practicable meas- 
ure to seek the widely scattered information in 
places where Negroes work in large plants simply 
as domestics or in personal service positions. A 
small number of Negro women in industries is 
shown in this study. Actually, about 90 per cent 
of the Negro women working in Los Angeles are 
employed in scattered domestic service positions. 

There were reached, in course of this study, 456 
industrial establishments employing a total of 
75,754 workers, among whom were 2.239 Negro 
workers. Although questionnaires yielded an in- 
teresting array of information from plants large 
and small, this statement will be limited to the 
results of personal visits and interviews in 104 of 
the most important establishments. 


Negro Workers in Plants 

Because information on policy and experience 
was desired from those plants not employing Ne- 
groes, they were visited along with those in which 
Negroes were actually working. Fifty-four of the 
104 had Negro workers and fifty had none. In 
the 54 establishments were 1,851 Negroes in a total 
of 29,440 workers. The total working force of the 
establishments not employing Negroes was not ob- 
tained, however, in ten of them 1,189 Mexicans 
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were employed. Thus, the more detailed informa- 
tion on industries includes a group with a total 
working force of at least 35,370 persons, and 
practically Negroes in industrial estab- 
lishments where ten or more of them are employed. 
There is some indication of the position of Negro 
workers in their relation to Mexican workers. For 
example, in the figures for Iron and Steel, Brick 
and Clay, and Gas Manufacture, which ordinarily 
have large amounts of unskilled work, Mexicans 
greatly outnumber the Negroes. In railroad work 
and public service only, Negroes outnumber Mexi- 
sans. 
Occupations of Negro Workers 

The striking fact about Negro occupational dis- 
tribution is the apparent lack of specialization. 
Whatever is elsewhere evident of the special use 
of Negroes for special things, the plants which em- 
ploy them found them adaptable over a rather wide 
range. Seventeen plants used them as janitors, but 
in six of these seventeen plants their work was not 
confined to that of janitor; fifteen plants used 
them as common laborers, in eight of the fifteen 
they did other kinds of work; in seven plants they 
were porters, but in three of these seven they en- 
gaged in other work; in three plants they were 
used as truck drivers. Thereafter the occupations 
showed a variety of skill and special circumstance. 

One Negro is foreman of ditch-diggers in a plant em- 
ploying 500 Mexicans and no other Negroes. Wages $35.00 
per week. 

One cupola attendant is employed in an iron and steel 
concern at $35.00 a week with all other employees white, 
and in another plant there is a machine operator. 

Thirty-eight Negroes are employed at moving machinery 
in an electric railway shop. 

Three electric drillers are employed in a railway shop. 

One railway shop has a Negro foreman and one sub- 
foreman. 

Three sk‘lled moulders are used in one iron foundry, 
and in another four moulders’ helpers. 

One cupola attendant, one tipper, twelve moulders’ help- 
ers, are employed in car-wheel plant. 

Four skilled assemblers in a furniture factory employing 
200 whites, 10 Negroes and 20 Mexicans. 

There is a Negro foreman of the Balch department for 
a glass bottle manufacturer. 

A stove manufacturing plant has Negro assemblers, dip- 
pers and firemen. 

One foundry has grinders, cleaners and a cupola attend- 
ant. 

Three sand blasters in an iron foundry. (The work re- 
quires great skill and care, and is regarded as very diffi- 
cult.) 

A setter in a brick manufacturing plant. 

A moulder in a brick plant. 

A steam-shovel operator and a mill operator in a cement 
plant. 

Asphalt workers in the eng‘neering department. of the 
city. 

Carpenters and plasterers and helpers for a construction 
company. 


Overseer of teams for a bakery. 


Other occupations held include graduate nurses, 
semi-skilled workers in furniture plants, clerks, 
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laundresses, butchers, maids, student nurses, team- 
sters, cooks, waiters, attendants, bakers, printers, 
yardmen, furnace men, skilled and semi-skilled 
steel workers, skilled iron workers, elevator opera- 
tors and semi-skilled clothing workers. 


Wages 

The scale of wages for Negro men varies with 
types of industries and frequently between indus- 
tries of the same type. Janitors, for example, re- 
ceive from $19.00 to $27.50. The most common 
figure is $25.00. Common laborers receive $27.50 
in cotton oil, $27.00 to $30.00 in grain works, 
$26.40 in some iron works, $22.50 in some, $24.40 
in others, and $22.00 to $25.00 in brick and clay 
plants, $20.00 to $25.00 in a stove manufacturing 
company and $18.92 in a railway shop. The med- 
ian wage for common lahor is $23.74: the most 
common scale $22.50 and $25.00. 

For special classes of work, semi-skilled and 
skilled, the scale is much higher; for asphalt 
workers, $27.50; carpenters and plasterers, 75 
cents an hour, or about $26.00 a week; electric 
drillers and sub-foremen, $27.50; cupola tenders, 
$35.00 and $36.00; sand blasters, $42.00: for as- 
semblers, dippers and firemen there is a piece rate 
on which weekly earnings from $20.00 to $65.00 
for Negro workers are reported. 

TABLE 

Showing wages of 922 Negro workers in Los 
Angeles industries, with absolute and percentage 
frequencies, 

Number of 

Wages Negro 

Per Week 
$17.50—19.99 
20.00—22.49 
22.50—24.99 
25.00—27.49 
27.50—29,.99 
30.00—32.49 
32.50—34.99 
35.00—37.49 
37.50—39.99 
40.00—42.49 
42.50—44,99 
43.00—47.49 
47.50—49.99 
50.00—52.49 

Wages of Women Workers 

Few Negro women are employed in the indus- 
tries and the numbers for this study are therefore 
extremely small. Their wages, however, where 
found, varied as widely as those of the men. They 
were, uniformly, on a much lower scale. For ex- 
ample, wages paid for janitors ranged from $22.50 
to $27.50, with $25.00 most common; for jani- 
tresses it ranged from $16.00 to $19.00. Hand 
ironers in laundries received from $17.50 to 
$20.00; other types of unskilled workers such as 
maids, cleaners, from $12.50 to $15.00. The 
greatest numbers were in domestic service. 


Percentage of 
Wage Earners Wage Earners 
45 4.88 


SEI 


Wage Discrimination 
There was no evidence in the returns made that, 
for the same processes, Negroes and whites received 
different rates of pay, although in several plants, 
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on common labor, Mexicans were paid less than 
Negroes. Whether or not this was true in plants 
which refused to report wages for Negroes and 
whites, is not known. The important difference in 
earnings came as a result of the refusal to permit 
Negroes for various reasons to work at jobs or on 
piece work bringing higher pay than common 
labor. Where the common labor force was large, 
Mexicans and Italians were employed, while native 
white workers moved into the better grades of 
work. Rarely, thus, was there a basis of com- 
parison. 


Racial Factors in Industrial Policy 

It is impossible to go far towards an under- 
standing of the peculiar position of Negroes in Los 
Angeles industries without taking account of the 
vast cross currents of opinion, of experiences fav- 
orable and unfavorable, myths, theories and prac- 
tice regarding not merely Negroes, but races other 
than white in relation to Negroes. From a wide 
array of plants of every important type in Los 
Angeles this racial policy was secured. The re- 
sults are interesting because they point to such 
situations as are here outlined: 

(a) Plant policy is determined by racial beliefs, and 
these beliefs are in most instances founded neither 
upon experience nor trustworthy information. 

(b) Plants of the same type in the same city declare 
precisely opposite facts as inherent in Negro nature. 

(c) Plant experiences are contradictory on the adapta- 
bility of Negro workers for the same kind of work. 


(d) Racial theories control plant practice, and racial 
theories differ widely. 
(e) Negro skill is both denied and affirmed with respect 


to the same type of work. 

(f) The racial traits of Mexicans are subject to the 
same dogmatic attitudes and inconsistencies, the 
only undisputed one being that they are cheaper 
and more numerous. 

(g) Plant policies against mixing of races are based 

upon racial theories, and these differ widely with 

the resulting inconsistencies: 
Mexicans are regarded as white and Negroes 
not allowed to work with them. 
Mexicans are regarded as colored and whites 
not allowed to work with them. 
Mexicans and whites work together, while Ne- 
groes and Italins work together all in the same 
plant. 
White workers object to Mexicans and accept 
Negroes. 
White workers object to Negroes and accept 
Mexicans. 
White workers accept Mexicans and object to 
Japanese. 


(h) Despite beliefs that races cannot work unsegregated, 
business efficiency has been served by using race 
difference to reduce conversation between employees 
who must work together. 

(i) Impossibility of working together was alleged as 

“natural law” in instances when at least one strong 

factor was the unpolitic attempt to place non-union 

“Negroes in a union shop. 
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Because these contradictions do appear in ‘he 
major establishments of Los Angeles the differing 
experiences may be referred to at least four 
sources: 

(a) Difference in plant methods of administration. 

(b) Difference in quality of Negro workers recruited 

(c) Difference in attitudes of white workers in plan: 

(d) Difference in fundamental racial theories which do 

not have a constant relationship to fact. 


These varied experiences were actually noted. 


Policy and Practice in Regard to Racial Contacts 
in Industry 


The most common belief underlying the question 
of Negro labor is that the races “will not mix”. 
In most instances this is an honest, even though in- 
sular belief, unsubstantiated by experiment and 
has numerous explanations: 


Policy Against Mixing Races Stated 
“In this factory, where about thirty men are employed, 
each one has a certain machine process to match; the men 
work singly but within a few feet of each other. There is 
no opportunity for crew work, consequently there is just 
no place for Negroes to be used in the point business.” 
—A Paint Factory. No. 37. 


“Negroes can be used only for certain things. They 
cannot be surpassed by any race on yard crews for load- 
ing steel, but the official of the company would not think 
of putting a Negro moulder to work with white moulders.” 
He has never tried it, but says that industries are run for 
money that can be made out of them and cannot afford to 
—An Iron Works. No. 59. 


“There is a plant policy against the use of Negroes. . . . 
The employees would not work with Negroes. A Philip- 
pine had to be discharged because men refused to work 
with him. No attempt should be made to mix races in 
small factories where separate dressing rooms are neces- 
sary, and these involve unwarranted expense.” 

—A Pump Manufacturer. No. 71. 


Plant Policy Founded Upon Personal Feeling 
Toward Negroes 
“Owner would not like to work with Negroes, and con- 
sequently does not feel that she should ask others to do so. 
Moreover, “white customers would object seriously and the 
girls working in the office would leave.” The experiment 
has never been tried. She judges the attitude of the girls 
by her own. —A Laundry. No. 59. 
“Negroes are all right as laborers, but the manager 
would not be willing to employ them on processes where 
they would work with white Americans, believing it would 
cause trouble.” “I wouldn't work witha Negro myself, 
so I would not ask others to.” 
—A Grain and Milling Company. No. 62. 


Occasionally plant policy involves several factors 
combined with that of fear of mixing, giving a 
varied value to the belief, as in this instance: 
“Plant located 22 miles away in fruit lands in a settle- 
ment of whites and Mexicans, about 50-50 ratio. Only 
one Negro in town, that a barber shop porter who makes 
the trip night and morning. Private families and mer- 
cantile houses unable to get personal service of Negroes 
in the town because Negroes insist on going back and 
forth to Los Angeles daily. Inconveniences, delays, etc. 


take any chances. 
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caused thereby meke employment of Negroes unfavorable 
in San Fernando. Only one Negro has applied for work 
in plant, was told she could work but did not return as 
promised. If there were any living near or in town would 
be willing to employ them, but policy of plant is to em- 
ploy those living in vicinity preferably, which are almost 
exclusively Mexican. Also of opinion that mixing races in 


plant might be cause for trouble.” 
—A Fruit Canning Company. No. 22. 


Cross Currents in Racial Attitudes and Policy in 
Industrial Plants 
“White women employed in the factory would refuse to 
work with Negro women, but white American girls work 
with Mexicans and Italians and get along well with them.” 
—A Metal and Stamping Works. 
“Negroes work in separate groups, as do the Mexicans, 
under a white foreman.”"—A Railway Company. No. 85. 
“There are no Mexicans or Orientals employed at pres- 
ent. The white workers will not stand working with Japs. 
The Mexicans are unable to do the more advanced work, 
but are hired from time to time on less skilled work. There 
is no feeling between the whites and Mexicans.” 


—An Iron Works. No. 52 


Instance of Special Racial Policy Ignored Without 
Resultant Friction 

“Have employed one man 20 years; ran the rip-saw. 
Will take on help as we need it, Negroes as they come.” 
Official of company stated that he did not believe any 
Negroes went to the plant to apply for work. The rip-saw 
worker came to them skilled. Left to enter ministry. 
While there he was well liked and was assisted in work 
by three white workers. 


—A Door and Sash Company. No. 35. 


The situation admits of several qualifications. 
For example, while white workers will work with 
Negroes on friendly terms they will not work under 
them. 

Three companies reported Negro foremen over 
American white and Mexican crews. No friction 
was cited. These are regarded as exceptional per- 
sons, and th esuccess of one attributed to his light 
complexion. A few other plants used Negroes 
as “straw bosses” and sub-foremen over Negro 
crews, 

In thirty-one plants employing Negroes 
of the 104 visited in connection with this study, 
working crews were in thirteen instances separated 
and in eighteen instances unseparated. Of the 
eighteen plants in which crews were mixed, rela- 
tions with white workers were characterized as 
friendly in eleven, hostile in one, no trouble in one 
and in five there was no report. Relations 
with other than native white groups were friendly 
in twelve plants, unfriendly in one and in five cases 
there was no report. 

In thirteen industries where races were separated 
five reported friendly relations betwen white and 
Negro workers, three hostility, one indifference, 
one no trouble, two that the policy kept them so far 
out of contact as to prevent the question’s coming 
up, and one made no report. With other races, of 
the thirteen industries, six found relations friendly, 
two unfriendly, one no trouble and four made no 
report, 
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Negroes as Skilled Workers 


Negroes are associated, traditionally, with cer- 
tain kinds of work. The work to which they are 
thought to be adapted includes, principally, domes- 
tic service and in some instances, common labor. 
Actually the bulk of them are engaged in these 
two lines. Whether or not they can do other things 
is a question on which the Los Angeles industries 
give different and opposite answers. The reactions 
may be grouped as follows: 

Those employers who think that Negroes cannot perform 
other than unskilled work, because of limited intelligence. 

Those who think they can perform other than unskilled 
tasks, but lack both the training and the opportunity for 
training. 

Those who entertain the belief that Negro workers are 
inherently incapable of jobs requiring skill and responsi- 
bility, but who have not tested these beliefs by any 
experiment. 

Those who believe that they are capable of skilled and 
responsible work; because tlicy are at present engaged 
upon it, or have been known to perform it satisfactorily. 

Plant policy in a number of instances was re- 
ported as based entirely upon the inability of 
Negroes to perform skilled operation. 

“The company manufacturers motors. Highly technical 
skill is needed. Boys from trade school will be appren- 
ticed but others not taken. There are only three positions 
which do not require skill and training, and of course 
whites have these.” 

—An Electrical Manufacturing Co. No. 18. 

To this group might be added those employers 
who, while believing that Negroes cannot do cer- 
tain work are yet of the belief that they can learn 
to do it. 

“The Negro now working in this plant is skilled, being 
a cupola attendant. He lines the furnace with brick and 
melts iron for casting. Came to the concern with experi- 
ence and is the only one doing that type of work. Is 
thrifty and very reliable. Has entertained employer in his 
own home and owns several rental pieces of property. At 
no time have there been more than three Negro workers em- 
ployed. These men quit when they felt they could better 
themselves. They usually worked as moulders.” 

—An Iron Works. No. 58. 


EFFICIENCY OF NEGRO WORKERS 
Opinions of Employees 

In 54 plants where Negroes were employed this 
question was asked: ‘Are Negro workers faster or 
slower than native white workers on the same 
processes, or are they the same?” Twenty-eight 
offered no comparative estimate, 19 considered 
them the same, and 6 as slower than white workers. 
Comparing them with other races, 35 made no 
judgment, 10 considered them the same under cer- 
tain special conditions of supervision. These esti- 
mates are valuable, of course, but primarily as 
opinions of interested observers. Between plants 
there were observed different qualities of service 
rendered by the same race: 

“An official of the company expressed the opinion that 
the work organized in manufacturing water heaters is too 
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hard for Negroes and that but few if any have applied to 
do other than the janitor work.” 
—A Water Heater Company. No. 67. 


“Find Negro quite capable and adapted to heavy hot 
work. During rush orders other races fail to hold up 
under strain of work. All skilled workers started at bot- 
tom as common laborers and worked up. Employ whom 
we can when we can.” 

—An Iron Wheel Manufacturing Co. No. 68. 


“Negro workers cannot be surpassed by any race on yard 
crews for loading steel.” —An Iron Works. No. 59. 

“All employees are under Civil Service. The Civil 
Service Commission now has seven or eight l.undred certi- 
fied laborers on its list—most of whom are Negroes. All 
but 50 of the 700 Negroes in the employ of this Depart- 
ment of the city are common laborers. All of the two or 
three hundred garbage collectors are Negroes with the ex- 
ception of the truck driver, who is white. Practically all 
of the remaining Negro employees do street sweeping under 
a white foreman or are employed as drivers to haul sand 
and asphalt.” 


In general, these observations seem warranted: 
So far as the ordinary industrial jobs, unskilled 
and skilled, are concerned, there are many in- 
stances of non-employment of Negroes, but no evi- 
dence that Negroes are incapable of performing the 
tasks, as indicated by the fact that in other estab- 
lishments in the same city Negroes are actually per- 
forming them. 

There is an understandable fear in many plants, 
that use of Negroes and whites in the same plants, 
will bring unfavorable results, but no evidence that 
the fear is well founded in fact, inasmuch as there 
is a large number of plants that employ Negroes 
without conspicuous friction. No outstanding in- 
stance of racial disorder resulting from the use of 
Negro and white labor in the same plants came to 
the aitention of this study. 

The varied experiences of the plants may reason- 
ably be traced to peculiarities of plant manage- 
ment and to the types of Negro workers secured. 

The quality of Negro labor has not been uni- 
form, and there is evidence that in many places 
where poor opinion is entertained concerning them, 
it is well deserved; but the opinion unfortunately 
and erroneously extends from one inefficient group 
of Negro workers to include the entire Negro pop- 
ulation. 

There are lines of work which are not atrac- 
tive to Negro workers in which many of them have 
given indifferent service. 

Circumstances which are not usually taken into 
account in judgments of Negro “ambition”, “re- 
liability”, “speed”, “carefulness”, turnover”, etc., 
in particular plants, are the relative wages, oppor- 
tunities for promotion on the basis of merit, dis- 
tance from the restricted Negro residence areas. 
handling of working crews, types and character of 
work assigned to Negroes. 

The trend of information indicates that where 
wages are good and some prospect of better con- 
ditions is present, Negro labor is regarded as more 
satisfactory than in plants in which Negro working 
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crews are separated from other workers on grades 
of work which the others are unwilling to do. 

There is evidence that the objection of white 
workers to Negro workers is not a permanent or 
deeply serious contingency, and further evidence 
that the objection has faded after a short period of 
contact. 

The fear of the competition of Negro workers on 
the part of white workers is in known instances 
based upon the fear that Negroes will be paid less 
wages, thus, either lowering their living standards 
or pushing them out of jobs. When this is evident 
in a situation an essential part of the truth is 
omitted in the statement of employers, unqualified, 
that “white workers object to the bringing in of 
Negro workers.” 

Industries have discharged practiced Negro work- 
ers and employed Mexicans whom they regarded 
as less well adapted for their work, because white 
workers objected to using the same lockers and 
lavatories. White workers in one plant have de- 
manded Mexicans and in another refused to work 
with them; insisted on separate lavatories in plants 
and accepted unsegregated ones in others, objected 
to Mexicans in one place and accepted Negroes in 
another, Existing policy of itself is an uncertain 
guide. 

On the surface of facts, Negro workers in Los 
Angeles seem to have a special usefulness in iron 
and steel production, in chemicals, and generally. 
where strength must be combined with agility and 
a certain amount of deftness. Despite the strength 
of opinion on race they show an unexpectedly large 
number of crane operators, sand blasters, cupola 
tenders, rip saw operators, asphalt workers, and 
drivers of heavy machinery 

There is probably no more actual truth in the 
belief that they are better adapted than most races 
to work in the presence of heat than that they can- 
not do skilled work, but having been permitted 
“heat” jobs on this assumption, a normal success 
has provided support for the assumption. By the 
argument Mexicans should be better fitted for 
these jobs—on the contrary the Los Angeles Ice 
Association declares that they are better adapted 
to the handling and storing of ice than any other 
race. It is an interesting fact that the same opin- 
ions held now about the inadvisability and insuf- 
ficiency of Negro labor, were held by eastern in- 
dustries before they actually became pressed for 
men. 

The chances are that the course of local policy 
and practice in industry has been shaped more by 
economic forces than racial ones. Rapid growth 
of industries recently, as in the East, has en- 
couraged and drawn great quantities of cheap 
labor. The most severe competition is at present 
in the lower grades of work, where Negroes are 
principally to be found, and between Negroes, 
Mexicans and a class of native whites without skill. 
When immigrant labor menaces skilled native white 
workers, as is inevitable, a situation more serious 
than inheres in the Negro relationship, is promised. 
Reaction will probably insist on placing Mexican 
immigration on a quota basis. 
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Collateral Factors in Plant Policy Regarding Negro 
W orkers 

There is a frequent evidence that forces other 
than those purely racial ones which provide so 
ready an explanation of policy, are operating to 
determine plant policy; that the quite different fac- 
tors are unthinkingly mistaken for racial ones; and 
that managers of plants, when they wish, can, 
without harm to their establishments carry out poli- 
cies even in the face of prevailing beliefs regarding 
the dangers of using Negro workers, or Mexican 
workers, when the advantages of business require it. 

The quantity of labor supply itself is one of 
these factors. Workers are more plentiful than in 
most industrial cities because Los Angeles attracts 
them for advantages other than industry. The great 
hordes that come to the city from other cities, for 
health, or pleasure, or following the lure of the 
screen, soon fall upon the available sources of 
some income. It has been observed that persons in 
the section for health, or to spend the winter are 
willing to accept wages that no regular worker 
would, as a permanent prospect, rely upon com- 
fortably; that girls from southern and mid-western 
small towns who have come to Hollywood by hun- 
dreds on the strength of a provincial histrionic 
prowess and beauty, to test their fortunes in motion 
pictures, have increased tO the point of acuteness, 
the competition for jobs as waitresses and sales- 
girls, and even stock girls. (A group of Negroes 
protested the ousting of Negro girls from one de- 
partment store that unemployed white girls might 
have the work). 

Moreover, the migration across the border of 
Mexicans has been proceeding recently at a tre- 
mendous rate, thousands coming to Los Angeles 
vearly. Over 65,000 crossed the border in 1925 
and an even greater number in 1926. The exces- 
sive volume of Mexicans is reflected in several 
ways. They are actually paid in many places less 
than prevailing rates for common laborers. They 
-annot but affect the wage scale. Interestingly 
enough they are, perhaps, more in actual competi- 
tion with Negroes than with white workers, for 
white workers are in large proportions elevated to 
positions which neither the Negroes nor the Mexi- 
cans are freely permitted to hold. Says a furniture 
manufacturing company: “Every morning there 
are many Mexicans waiting to apply for work, but 
Negroes apply rarely.” A gas company states that 
“Mexicans are used mostly because they apply in 
large numbers”. A brass company reports that 
“Mexican labor is used instead of Negro labor 
in the foundry doing clean-up work, transporting 
supplies, etc. They start at forty-five cents an hour 
and if they show ambition they are able to work 
up into semi-skilled processes or some few even 
have become moulders and mechanics although 
such a rise requires about six years. The inform- 
ant did not consider Mexicans in general as am- 
bitious as Negroes, but such qualities as ambition, 
efliciency, reliability, etc., vary with the individual. 
The informant believed that Negroes could be 
found who possessed all these characteristics to an 
entirely satisfactory degree, but since white em- 
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ployees will not work with them the only thing 
that could be done would be to employ Negroes 
entirely. This plant refused to consider such a 
step because Mexican labor is satisfactory and 
could be obtained easily. “No need to recruit; 
they are always applying.” 

Another evidence of complete labor adequacy 
is in this: “Laborers work in dust and the ex- 
perience of all brick companies shows that the 
Mexican is best adapted. Labor turnover averages 
three to five per week. Dust is unbearable and 
men don’t stay long. Mexican labor is plentiful 
and we never have to be without workers.” And 
a Derrick Company confirms this by explaining 
that “Mexicans are cheap and easy to get.” 

In a large department store where the manage- 
ment had experienced difficulty in preventing the 
white male elevator operators and smal] workers 
from talking with the sales girls, the policy against 
mixing workers was directly violated, Negro work- 
ers put in and the conversing stopped. “It simply 
isn’t done, now,” he stated, with some satisfaction. 

An instance involving many of the same factors 
appears in the experiment with white waiters on 
a railroad. This case is cited as related: “At one 
time white labor was tried out in the dining car, but 
the experiment was not successful. The white 
waiters got into arguments with the passengers and 
there was trouble all along the line. One of the 
objects of the experiment was to show the Negro 
employees that the Company was not dependent 
upon them. Except for a few whites left over 
from the experiment and now employed on three 
of the dining cars, the employees in this depart- 
ment of the industry are all Negroes and as new 
men are put on they are chosen from the Negro 
group.” 

Still another collateral factor is the misinterpre- 
tation by one plant of the experiences of another. 
A patent instance is that of one Baking Company 
that determined its policy forbidding any Negroes 
by the experience of another Baking Company. 
Said the manager of the plant: “The mixing of 
races in plant has been the cause of trouble.” 
When the second plant was visited in this study it 
was discovered that Negroes were employed in the 
baking department and the manager was quite 
willing to use others there. There was no indica- 
tion of trouble. 


Negroes and Organized Labor in Los Angeles 

The official Year Book of Organized Labor for 
1926 lists 106 local unions with a membership of 
about 40,000. Most of these are out of the fields 
of work in which Negroes are engaged in large 
numbers. They are such organizations as the typo- 
graphers, web pressmen, electrotypers, stereotypers, 
paper handlers, asbestos workers, marble masons, 
elevator constructors, tile setters, machinists, pat- 
tern makers, upholsterers, electrical workers, glass 
bottle blowers, motion picture operators, cap mak- 
ers, hatters, etc. There are, however, organizations 
in fields in which Negroes are employed and a wide 
list of these was visited for information. Allto- 
gether, twenty-three local unions were covered by 
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this study. In these were 676 Negro members in a 
total of more than 18,000. About two-thirds of 
the Negro union members are waiters and musi- 
cians, lines of work in which they are fairly well 
entrenched in Los Angeles. Hod carriers’ unions 
in cities usually hold a large number of Negroes. 
They are, perhaps, the most consistently organized 
of Negro workers. The Negro letter carriers are 
completely organized, and of the twenty-three 
locals, eleven admitted Negroes fully into member- 
ship on the same terms with other workers. The 
others either refused them admission outright, or 
made no effort to get them. 

The Unions that have Negro members are of 
two classes: 

(a) Those in fields in which Negro workers are a men- 

ace to white workers, and 

(b) Those in fields in which Negroes are conceded to 

hold distinctly favorable positions. 

The first of these classes is most important to 
organized labor, because competent Negroes can, 
by working for such wages as they can get seriously 
injure the union programs. These locals are 
mixed; relations are said to be good, and Negro 
membership is actively sought. 

The second of these is of more advantage to 
Negro workers. The clientele is a special one 
made up, either of persons who prefer Negroes, 
for example, as musicians, or regard waiting as 
their traditional work. The unions are separate but 
there is cooperation. 

There is evidence of racial feelings of hostility in 
certain of the locals; however, the racial feeling is 
subject to these fluctuations: 

It increases when in instances of the union’s assignment 
of work, white workers are given preference, and Negroes 
complain. 

It increases as white workers are exclusively favored by 
employers in work once shared by Negroes. 

It decreases when the question of job assignment is not 
present and the membership of Negroes is essential to the 
success of the white members. 

It appears on first contact where Negroes are first taken 
into a trade, and disappears as members become accus- 
tomed to Negro members. 

It increases in unions of trades in which Negroes are 
given about the same chance for work as whites, on some 
notion of their special fitness, or on grounds of a “fair- 
ness.” 

It increases to the point that Negroes are sometimes 
given more than their numerical proportion of offices in 
locals of work in which Negro workers are given actual 
preference over white workers by employers. 
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The organization of Negro workers where both 
Negroes and whites are concerned is essential to 
the purposes of labor, and there is opportunity for 
exploitation of white and Negro workers if one is 
pitted against the other. 

Refusal of employers to use Negroes is never 
protested by labor groups, and is accepted as un- 
fortunate but unchangeable. 

Refusal of employers to use Negroes removes the 
competition of Negroes from particular fields of 
work, strengthening the position of labor and ren- 
dering less difficult the enforcement of their re- 
quirements and demands, 

The outstanding competitors of Negroes in in- 
dustry at present are the Mexicans. In proportion 
to their population they have the largest numbers 
of actual workers. For they come as laborers and 
do not as often bring their families. As individ- 
uals, tenure is not long; as a group, however, they 
may be constinuously employed, for their numbers 
are so ample that work rarely suffers for want of 
them. 

The unskilled jobs are the most natural first step 
to semi-skilled and skilled work. Through this 
period, as new industries are rapidly developing. 
and there is requirement for large numbers of un- 
skilled workers, the force of their competition with 
skilled white labor is not acutely felt. 

In several plants the Mexicans are already en- 
gaged on skilled work, as moulders; in other plants 
it is felt that they learn the skilled processes with 
great difficulty. 

It is possible that there are as frequent mistakes 
on the fundamental abilities of Mexicans as of 
Negroes. The Mexicans have lacked an industrial 
background; like the Southern Negroes they have 
been agricultural. Contact and experience have 
brought changes. The really vital questions fol- 
low the apprenticeship period offered by common 
labor. The Mexican labor supply is, so far as the 
single city of Los Angeles is concerned, practically 
limitless. The next step is skilled work, and this 
presupposes longer individual tenure in jobs, and 
more often, with families in the community. It has 
never as yet happened, with any group used freely 
as laborers, that they were content to remain indefi- 
nitely in these positions without menacing the upper 
grades of work regarded as the province of native 
white workers. When this period is reached, it is 
quite likely that, as in the case of European work- 
ers, the Chinese and the Japanese, reaction will set 
in and register itself in abrupt limitations. 


Civilization 


By JoserH CARPENTER 


N the desert beside the palm-locked 
Pool at Assouan 
I watched you dance. 
Beautiful indeed 
Was the image of your bare brown body 
Swaying in rythmic magnificence 
In the star-drenched water. 


But now, after soundless centuries, 
I sit in this fetid cabaret 

And watch you dance, half draped, 
In the ugly clothes of civilization. 
And I wonder why your furtive smile 
Makes me ashamed, 

And why your dancing now is sin. 
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«Alexander Pushkin” and Alexander Pushkin 


ARGE and enthusiastic audiences have been 
greeting “Alexander Pushkin,” the latest attrac- 
tion at Maurice Schwartz’s Yiddish Art Thea- 
tre in New York. Unfortunately, however,-with the 
exception of the names given to the characters, the 
play has little, if anything, to do with the life or 
work of Russia’s foremost poet. ! 

The English synopsis in the program informs 
the public that “this beautiful and striking play” is 
by Valentine Carrera who “was a noted Italian 
playwright,” that “the present play was first pro- 
duced at Turin on Sept. 29th, 1865, with Rossi in 
the title role,” and that—alas—“it is still played 
on the Italian stage.” 

Maurice Schwartz has brought many sacrifices 
on the altar of the Better Drama. His Art Theatre, 
where a great many realistic pieces by the world’s 
outstanding authors have been producted, was the 
forerunner of the New York Theatre Guild and of 
similar movements the country over. The sin of 
producing this silly, ridiculous pseudo-Pushkin 
melodrama is, therefore, outweighed by his good 
deeds, and will be forgiven him. More, this writer 
cannot possibly undertake to review the produc- 
tion, having been keyed up to expect something, if 
not out of the ordinary, then at least in the nature 
of a competent effort to re-create a few phases and 
episodes of the poet’s life. 

So much for Signor Carrera’s “masterpiece.” 
But the subject of Pushkin is not to be dismissed so 
lightly. Indeed, not by one who was born and edu- 
cated in Russia. Who imbibed Pushkin’s melodi- 
ous verses far back, in his childhood days. Who 
divined the unsurpassed greatness of his poetry in 
adolescence. Who, after a quarter of a century’s 
absence, still loves the Russian language because 
Pushkin endeared it to him. 


It may be the fate of prophets and seers not to 
be recognized in their own countries. This has not 
been the case of Pushkin. Today, in communist 
Russia, and for a goodly hundred years previous 
under the Romanoff regime—he has been hailed 
as the unexcelled bard laureate of the North. And 
there is no indication that his fame is likely to be 
dimmed for centuries to come . But—here I am 
coming to the point—how many readers of Op- 
PORTUNITY and other publications by and for 
the same group are aware of Pushkin’s African 
descent? 


Pushkin was born in Moscow on June 7th, 1799. 
On his father’s side, he belonged to an ancient line 
of Russian nobility, on his mother’s—he was the 
offspring of Hannibal, a full-blooded African Ne- 
ero, presented to Peter the Great by a Dutch skip- 
per. While corroboration is lacking, it is claimed 
by some historians that the Negro, captured by 
slave-traders and brought to Europe at the age of 
sixteen, was an Ethiopian prince. Be that as it 
may, the erratic, often drunk, czar-reformer who 
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“opened a window to Europe” for his stagnating 
country, was a sincere admirer of ability and will- 
ingness to learn, He took a great liking to the boy, 
engaged the best available tutors for him, had him 
taught languages and sciences—and in his early 
twenties, “The Ethiopian of Peter the Great,” as he 
subsequently became known in History, was a per- 
sona grata in the court circles of Russia and other 
European countries. And no wonder, for he had 
proved a much apter pupil to be instructed in the 
rudiments of civilization than most of the sons of 
Russian boyars. 


A few years later the czar had Hannibii knighted 
and married him off to a lady of the nobility. 
Pushkin’s mother was Hannibal’s grand-daughter. 
She herself betrayed no marks of her origin, but 
Alexander showed unmistakably, even in his fea- 
tures, his African descent. Whether for this or for 
some other reason, the mother took a decided dis- 
like to the boy practically from the day of his birth. 
Alexander grew up a taciturn, gloomy lad. He 
shunned company, even that of his brother and sis- 
ter. The only solace he would find was with his 
aged nurse, Arina Rodionovna. It was Arina who 
taught him Russian, the language of the common 
people, the tongue of the soil—and it was she to 
whom he remained grateful all his life and to whom 
he dedicated a number of his poems. For the ver- 
nacular of Pushkin’s circle was French. Russian 
was used only in intercourse with domestics and 
serfs. 

Alexander must have been born with an un- 
quenchable longing for the distant South, both geo- 
graphically and spiritually. His mother’s cold- 
ness made him resentful and suspicious. The exotic 
warmth, the flowering passion of youth, his by in- 
heritance from his African-forebear, were at first 
chilled in the unfriendly North. But the primitive, 
yet unconsciously poetic mind of Arina Rodio- 
novna, who was a veritable treasure chest of fairy 
tales, legends, songs and myths of Russia’s folk 
lore, found a responsive chord in the young “Barin” 
(gentleman). It was a case of primitive meeting 
primitive, and this love of simple, unadulterated 
Beauty, whether of nature or of man, of mind or of 
body, remained with Pushkin for life, often break- 
ing through the veneer of pseudo-civilization in tor- 
rents of inspired, invincible, undying melody. 

Short but eventful was Pushkin’s life. At the age 
of sixteen he gained recognition in literary circles, 
and a year or so later practically displaced Der- 
zhavin, the poet laureate, in the favor of the Court. 
And yet, the honors heaped on him by the czar 
and his family, did not suppress the truth-seeker, 
the friend of the people, the rebel, in the young 
poet. He composed a few poems against the auto- 
cratic government, and was exiled to the south of 
Russia—to Bessarabia and the Crimea. There his 
hot blood found its proper environment, and once 
more his primitiveness asserted itself. He fell in 
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love with the now calm and smiling, now turbuleni 
sea, with the free, unhampered life of the Gypsies, 
with the friendly, beautiful, southern sky. He re- 
vived. He lived, for the first time, the life of an un- 
fettered human being. He attached himself to a 
tribe of wandering Gypsies and accompanied them 
from steppe to steppe, from village to village, lis- 
tening to their songs, making love to their maidens 
and composing the immortal verses of his “Gyp- 
sies,” “The Fountain of Bakhchisarai,” “Poltava,” 
a tribute to Peter the Great, and many other out- 
pourings. 

Of course, Pushkin’s duties as a minor official 
were sadly neglected. Finally, he was sent back to 
the capital, only to be soon exiled once more, for 
another transgression—this time to his family es- 
tate. Then the uprising of December, 1825, came. 
Came—and was crushed, mercilessly and ruthlessly. 
A number of scions of the highest nobility, would- 
be liberators of their country from the yoke of 
Czarism, were deported to Siberia. Five were ex- 
ecuted. Among them, Ryleyev, the poet, and Push- 
kin’s intimate friend. Czar Nicholas turned detec 
tive, applving in person the third degree to sus- 
pects. And yet it was to the czar himself that Push- 
kin openly admitted his smypathy with the revolu- 
tionaries adding that his absence alone from Peters- 
burg had prevented him from taking active part 
in the rebellion. Even Nicholas was taken aback 
by this display of courage and pardoned the poet. 

Followed Pushkin’s marriage to a woman who 
could never understand him—neither his works nor 
his poetic temperament. Who, into the bargain, 
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was not above reproach in her conduct. The iney- 
itable happened. Ninety-one years ago, on February 
10, 1837, at the age of thirty-eight, the poet died 
of a wound inflicted in a duel with his wife’s bro- 
ther-in-law and his reputed rival in her affections. 
For once the sweet singer and martyr of Freedo:n 
was unshackled. But the fire of his Negro ancestry 
has remained and will remain forever, a luminous 
torch on the altar of Russian Letters, part and par- 
cel of the heart and soul of the Northern race into 
whose sluggish blood he infused the undying spirit 
of his flaming genius. 

Pushkin, if not having actually created, did re- 
form the Russian language, raising it from a sub- 
servient position to its present day dignity. All 
modern Slavonic literature dates from him. Says 
a prominent Russian critic: 

“Pushkin has attained the standing of our na- 
tional poet. It is but necessary to place ourselves 
wn the point of view of our people’s history, to 
identify oneself with its strivings, its hopes and as- 
pirations, to appreciate Pushkin. He himself was so 
close to Russian life that every one who has become 
intimate with it, will at once understand Pushkin 
and will love his muse like one’s own, like one 
without whose companionship it would be impos- 
sible to breathe, to live.” 

What glowing tribute to a minstrel of Negro 
blood, who gave a vast empire its tongue of today, 
whose pioneer work paved the way for Gogol, Tol- 
stoy, Turgenev, Goncharov, Chekhov, Gorki and 
many other knights of the glorious galaxy of his 
successors! 


Thoughths of Death 


By A. Brown 


HOUGHTS of death 


Crowd over my happiness 


Like dark clouds 


Over the silver sickle of the moon. 


Death comes to some 
Like a grizled gangster 

Clubbing in the night 

To some 

Like an obstinate captain 

Steadily besieging barriers 

To some 

Like a brown adder 

Lurking in violet speckled underbrush 

To some 

Like a gentle nurse 

Taking their toys and stroking their hot brows. 


Death will come to you, I think 
Like an old shrewd gardener 
Culling his rarest blossom .. . 
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Youth Looks at Race Prejudice 


In 1924 a discussion arose in the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School in regard to admitting colored in- 
dustrial workers, It was pointed out by some of 
the students that if the school was to offer op- 
portunities to rank and file workers, the colored 
group should certainly be included, as our work- 
ers were with them in their shops and they were 
also members of the various Unions. 

The matter was discussed at the School Council 
and a resolution was proposed that the Summer 
School admit women workers in industry irrespec- 
tive of race, creed or color. 

It was interesting to see in this meeting the 
prejudices of different sections of the country. The 
girls from California were perfectly willing to 
admit colored workers, but questioned the possi- 
bility of admitting the Japanese. The resolution 
was passed in the Council and then brought before 
a meeting of the whole school for discussion. Again 
the opinion was fairly unanimous that the resolu- 


EAR God, 
Since time immemorial 

There have been race prejudices: 

And since time immemorial 

We have heeded the dictates of ugly conventions: 
And we, the Youth of the world, 

Have been in the background, 

And now 

We want to come forward 

And think for ourselves, 

And rule our own lives; 

And we feel 

That the happiness of the world 

Rests on the shoulders of Youth. 

It’s up to us to sweep aside all race prejudices 

And to break down barriers everywhere 

Between color, race and creed; 

And it’s up to us to say, 

“There shall be no more war.” 

Dear God. 

We believe this, our greatest fault 

Is race prejudice, 

For it holds more baseness and cruelty 

Than any other fault 


Prayer... 


By Ruts 


tion be passed. There was some question as to 
how it would affect the school and the committees 
at work in the South who were recruiting workers 
for the school. 

The poem printed below was the outcome of this 
discussion. Some of the Southern girls felt that 
this change would seriously affect workers in re- 
cruiting stvdents for the school, while they be- 
lieved that it was a step toward equality and jus- 
tice. Miss Collins, the author of this poem felt 
this very strongly and that night wrote her poem 
on Race Prejudice, 

The resolution passed by the entire school was 
submitted to the Joint Administrative Committee, 
which passed it. For the past two years a group 
of five or six Negro workers have been included 
in the school, and have in every way measured up 
to the standard of work and given a great deal to 
the school and the community. 


Hilda W. Smith. 


In the wide world. 
If we, the Turks, had not nursed it, 
There would have been no atrocities 


Which horrified the world. 


If we, the British, had not nursed it 
There would be 


No Indian situation. 


If we, the Americans, did not nurse the Negro 
problem 

No book such a “The Martyred Race” 

Could be the best seller in India today. 


Dear God, 
Help us to overcome these, our faults. 

Help us to forget our international suspicions, 
Our animosities and hates. 

Help us, the Youth of the world, 

To bring all nations together in peace; 

Help us to meet the world in peace; 

Help us to meet the world as brothers; 

Help us to walk joyously in the open sunshine of 
world friendship. 
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Dark Princess, by W. E. Burghardt Du Bois. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 311 pp. Price $2.00. 


pA PRINCESS is the mingling of an allegory on the 
world union of the darker races, and certain realistic 
pictures of the economic and political problems of the 
Negro in the United States. The allegory contains many 
glints of the moving and poetical style that has made the 
work of Dr. Du Bois, as visionary and prophet, so note 
worthy. The realism of the vivid studies of a crushed 
rebellion among the Pullman porters, and of the web of 
machine politics in Chicago, will help us to understand 
some of the new forces at work in Negro life. But the 
marriage of the symbolic and the real is not particularly 
happy. We feel that Dr. Du Bois has undertaken too heavy 
a load for even his real talents: to chant the lyric hope 
of a common cause among the non-white races for world 
equality; to present the sordid intrigues of white and 
black exploiters in crime, vice, and the big graft; and to 
mould the entire book as propaganda—this many-stringed 
bow does not send the arrow into the bull’s-eye of our 
emotions or our reason. The propaganda spoils the lyric 
novel that Dr. Du Bois could have written; and the ma- 
chinery of fiction obscures the clear-cut facts uf these 
problems with which the author is so intimately acquainted. 
Nevertheless, Dark Princess is a gallant effort, with pages 
of real beauty, but probably mest significant for its inci- 
dental sidelights on present social and political phenomena 
among the Negroes. 

For example, Matthew Town, the hero, throws up his 
medical career because the Dean of his school will not let 
him study obstetrics since the women may object to one 
of his race. Here is a real problem: how to overcome race 
prejudice so that Negroes may be competently trained as 
physicians. Equally illuminating is the picture of Mat- 
thew’s struggle to organize the porters, and his efforts to 
forestall the violent methods of the radicals in his race. 
And most interesting of all is the detailed study of the 
political relations between the Negro boss, Sammy Scott, 
in a Chicago district in which the Negroes have gained 
political control by their votes, and the white man’s ma- 
chine. The process here is one that is going to be dupli- 
cated in many other places. It must be said that Dr. Du 
Bois’s verdict is not very encouraging: the Negro boss 
delivers his voters for exploitation and corruption just as 
does the white boss. 

The symbolism of the Dark«Princess, lovely head of an 
Indian state, is not convincing. She represents the ideal 
of an unselfish seeking for a common hope among all the 
non-white races of the world. Matthew meets her at a 
dinner in Berlin where Japanese, Arabs, Egyptians, and 
others, are making plans for common action. He finds a 
new color line drawn by these other races against the 
Negro. But he loves the Princess, who understands the 
aspiration and potential strength of the American Negro, 
and throughout the rest of the book their lives cross until 
in the final scene is revealed the fruit of their love—a man 
child who is the future Maharaiah of Bwodpur. This is a 
thrilling idea, but in the telling is mostly melodrama. 
Indeed, melodrama marks much. of the tale; the Princess 
appears at the most unexpected and unnatural places (once 
on a Ku Klux Klan special train), and all because the 
plet requires her interventions or symbolic presence. 

The tale of Matthew follows him through dabblings with 
leaders of violence, the disintegration of the Pullman por- 
ters’ strike, prison for alleged participation in a plot to 
wreck the aforesaid Klan special, a time-serving political 
career and marriage in Chicago, and a final renunciation 
of Congress for the ideal (and the love) of the Princess. 
He is sometimes movine in his bewildered search, but gen- 
erally a symbol pulled by strings for the author's purposes. 

As a novel. the book is full of vivid and amusing scenes. 
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The tragic figure of Jimmy, the porter, who is lynched jor 
an alleged but untrue familiarity with the wife of a Klan 
potentate, is real. The dinner of white and Negro leaders 
at which Matthew is to be named as candidate for Con- 
gress is deft and full of counterpoint. Best of all is the 
study of Sara Andrews, the clever secretary of Samy 
Scott, who marries Matthew to make a career for him. 
This is an excellent character study. She it is who seizes 
the limelight and intrigues the interest in the whole cenier 
of the story. She is not a very admirable person, and I 
believe not typically a Negro, but she appears as an 
authentic human being, unique, contradictory, physically 
real and psychologically veracious. Sammy Scott and the 
whole environment and deeds of these two are faithfully 
and picturesquely rendered. If all the persons in Dr. Du 
Bois’s treatise were done in this quiet, full-bodied fashion, 
the novel would stand first among all Negro novels. 

The theses of the author prove as interesting as the 
story. They seem to be: 

The non-white races should join in a common effort 
to secure a place in the world comparable to their tradi- 
tions and gifts, 

2. Race discrimination will exist within the membership 
of this union. 

3. International intermarriage of leaders of these races 
will furnish a bond of sympathy and understanding stronger 
than impersonal propaganda. 

4. The Negroes in the United States have made extraor- 
dinary progress and are now mostly willing to consolidate 
their gains and trust to slow social and educational 
processes for the advance toward a completer independent 
destiny. 

5. Violence will gain the Negre nothing. His labor 
unions are as yet ineffectual. They disintegrate under 
economic pressure. The political power of the Negro offers 
hope. But here personal self-seeking and the native cor- 
ruptions of politics undermine the idealism and aims of 
those Negroes who desire racial integrity and progress 
toward power. The white economic instruments will buy 
and use venal Negro politicians. But the idealism of the 
women Negro voters may give true leaders an instrument 
whereby certain fine ends may be secured. 

Certain of these theses require stronger proofs than 


allegorical romance. 
Leon Whipple. 


The Black Journey, by. Georges-Marie Haatdt and Louis 
Audouin-Dubreuil. Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 
New York City. 316 pp. 


OME day, perhaps, an expedition into Africa will carry 
with it a person of adult mind; one who has a good 
perspective knowledge of many sciences, especially psy- 
chology, biology, anthropology and history. In other words, 
one who has sufficient information and comprehension to 
understand the meaning of what he sees. And with it all, 
he must have the ability to write fairly well. If such a 
paragon ever wanders through Africa, then perhaps we 
shall have a chronicle of real significance. In the mean- 
while, however, we must content ourselves with such ac- 
counts as come our way, most of which have been written 
by hunters of “ivories and apes and peacocks”. oer by 
nationalistic explorers with commercial motives. The Black 
Journey belongs to this category. 

In 1924, André Citroen, a French automobile manufac- 
turer, financed an expedition, the purpose of which was to 
blaze a trail by motor car from Algiers south through 
French Equatorial Africa and on eastward to the coast of 
the Indian Ocean with the end in view that a direct trans- 
port route might be established between France's northern 
African colonies and Madagascar. At the head of this 
ambit‘ous excursion was Georges-Marie Haardt, managing 
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director of the Citroen factories, and co-author of this 
journal of ther experiences. Louis Audouin-Dubreuil, the 
other author; Leon Poirier, cinema artist; and an engineer, 
an ethnologist, a medical officer and half a dozen mechani- 
cians with their assistants, made up the party. 

The book was first written in French, but the publishers 
have not divulged the name of the translator. This is 
regrettable, because we should like to know who is to 
blame for the very loose and inaccurate composition. Per- 
haps the authors, themselves, attempted to write the Eng 
lish version. There is so much that is goed and so much 
that is bad in the narrative that it divides itself naturally 
into these two groupings: the good consists of those para- 
graphs that give a simple, straightforward account of 
what the travelers saw and did; the bad is made up, of 
yeary stretches wherein the authors rhapsodize and phil- 
osophize about what they saw and did. If you have the 
forbearance necessary to carry you through these unin- 
teresting parts, you will be rewarded by several thrilling 
moments with charging rhinoceroses, angry elephants, lions 
rampant, tempestuous streams and treacherous marshes. 

The expedition set out from Colomb-Bechar in eight 
caterpillar auto trucks and began their trek across the 
Sahara. Of all the things chey encountered on the desert, 
I found most pleasure in the brief account of the artificial 
oases of Touat, where men have built a complicated net- 
work of underground channels to collect, drop by drop, 
the moisture from the subsoil in order to make life possi- 
ble in that small area. Leaving the desert behind, they 
followed the Niger as far as it flows on French territory, 
then the caterpillars tried their mettle in a cross country 
cut through the Brush to Lake Tchad. This is the first 
time that a motor vehicle has made the trip through 
from the Mediterranean to the great central African lake. 

From the lake, the expédition proceeded across the 
Savanna, passing through the villages of the Sara tribes 
whose women have their lips distorted by the insertion of 
plates that sometimes measure nearly ten inches in di- 
ameter. The travelers seem to have been so appalled by 
this disfigurement and at such a loss to explain the tor- 
tuous custom that we pause to wonder if they have so soon 
forgotten the corsetry and tight-lacing of a generation ago 
throughout the civilized world when it was the boast of 
many a fashionable woman that her husband could span 
her waist with his two hands. The primitives seem to have 
sense enough at least not to trifle with the vital organs. 
While going through Grimari where Réné Maran was once 
administrator, the tourists were fortunate enough to witness 
the gan’za or fete of initiation, which Maran described 
so well in Batouala. 

The dark impenetrable mass of the Equatorial Forest 
becomes very vivid indeed when we are told that it frus- 
trated the invincible caterpillars after they had conquered 
thousands of miles of untracked wilderness. The Pigmies, 
or Tick-Ticks, as the other natives call them, are amus- 
ingly presented, but the authors seem to have been more 
profoundly impressed by the Mangbetou than by any of 
the other tribes encountered during their adventures. Cer- 
tainly, the description of their artistic village, their aris- 
tocratic bearing, the haughty charm of their women and 
their bacchanalian fete, makes a most alluring picture. I 
liked best of all the account of a training school for 
elephants at Api where the baby captives are quieted and 
sung to sleep with a lullaby accompanied by the rhythmic 
swishing of palm leaves. In fact, the material gethered 
by this courageous band, if properly presented, might have 
made a most important contribution to literature on Africa. 
As soldiers of fortune who accomplished all that they set 
out to do in the face of almost unbelievable obstacles, the 
men deserve the homage of the world: but why did they 
not take an experienced journalist with them? 

The book is d'fficult to read because it contains so 
many irritating little blunders and _ il'ogic®l conclusions. 
For instance. we find this statement in reference to the 
tsetse fly: “These far-famed glossinse imoregnate the in- 
habitants of whole regions with the trvpanosome. the 
bacillus of sleening sickness.” Now any bright little high- 
schoel bacteriologist knows that a trvpanosome is not a 
bacillus—one being animal and the other vegetable matter. 
ond as far apart as a cow and a cabhage. The organism 
Trypanosoma-gamb‘ense, transm'tted by the tsetse, causes 
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sleeping sickness, and it is a protozoan, not a bacterium. 

In stil another instance, we have a little pseudo- 
philosophy: in a discussion as to whether the Ban’da 
and other tribes, until recently cannibalistic, still continue 
secretly to eat the flesh of man, we find this conclusion: 
“Can we imagine that by a simple decree, even thougli 
it be backed up by force, we can abolish a custom in which 
men take pleasure? The Americans are not savages, and 
yet has the dry regime suppressed the drinking of alcohol 
among them? Jt has made them cenceal it, that is all. 
The same thing holds good, doubtless, in regard to can- 
nibalism, and secret man-eating groups in all equatorial 
regions exploit the totemic beliefs of natural man in 
order to satisfy their invincible cravings.” 

Now, speaking as a possible remote descendant of the 
one group, and as an active participant of the other, | 
feel qualified to assert that the good gentlemen do not 
know their psychology. The spirit that moves me te 
make a fricassee of a would-be meddler who comes to me 
with a gun in one hand, a Bible in the other, a national 
flag on his hat, and a suit of cast-off clothes to exchange 
for my comfortable fig leaf . . . this, I contend, is not 
at all the same urge that sends 1 me out with parched throat 
to search the jungles of Manhattan for an absinth frappé. 

Harold Jackman. 


Alice in Jungleland, by Mary Hastings Bradley. D. 
Appleten & Company. $2.00. 


ERHAPS the first adult to read Alice in Wonderland 
began the adventures with this mental protest, 
“Pshaw!—just a child’s book.” One might feel 

so toward Alice in Jungleland at the outset. But for those 
adults or children who have never read the book, this 
admonition, don’t begin Alice in Jungleland till you've 
nothing else in the world to do! Other duties will suffer 
once you set out with little Alice and her party on the 
weird winding gorilla trail by bamboo groves and clear 
blue lakes to the mountain tops at Iast where the giant 
gorillas lurk and feast upon herbage. 

But oh! the marvels on that vast pathway from Chicago 
to the gorillas, those uncanny monsters that sleep in nests 
on the ground and are rare creatures to every one but the 
near-by native villagers who “never dreamed of a world 
in which there were no gorillas” and wondered at Alice's 
party traveling hundreds of miles under the leadership of 
the distingu‘shed naturalist, Carl E. Akeley, specifically 
to find gorillas. 

These were for the American Museum in New York. But 
little did the lithe native leaders of the marches, speeding 
ahead piping upon antelope horns, dream of the incalcv- 
lable value of the trophies their American party sought. 
This group of six, consisted wf five year old Alice, who 
drew the illustrations, her mother, author of the irresist- 
ible book, and two others besides Mr. Akeley. 

There were sometimes in attendance two hundred na- 
tives of whom we read, “no porter ever stole anything, but 
sometimes one ran away and left his load in the path.” 
Pygmies, the “fine looking” Ruanda chiefs, “wearing skins 
of soft bark cloth knotted on their shoulders,” “pictur- 
esque looking with metal beads gleaming against their 
dark skins” and who “behaved themselves with great dig- 
nity,” the soft voiced native mothers, babies on their backs, 
calling out to the little white girl, “Greeting, Baby,” the 
native boy who though brave in spearing lions trembled 
at sight of a bicycle, the stately chief and his men, who 
when they descried a child with the advancing strangers 
gave a signal for his host io thrust their spear points into 
the earth and ieft them there to “tremble” as the black 
men went unarmed to meet the newcomers—there are so 
many scenes of African life thus painted with sympathy 
that come gently upon the tense trails for gorillas and ele- 
phants, the camping within a crater, the cold suffering on 
mountain tops of Central Africa, the forage of Ruindi 
plains where lions prow! and feast upon antelopes. 

This is an interesting book that can be closed without 
regret inasmuch as the author subtly stamps its elephant 
paths, lion voices, abrupt dawns, mystic bamboo groves, 
shadowed ape trails, and sunlighted pictures of natives in- 
delibly upon one’s mind. 

Effie Lee Newsome. 
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For Harlem Negro Children 


By Daisy Carcite Reep 


EALIZING the need of a Harlem-wide program 

of prevention to offset the alarming percentage 

of delinquency among Negro children in New York, 
the Utopia Neighborhood Club conducted a drive 
in May, 1920, to raise funds to establish a Child 
Welfare and Recreation Center in Harlem. The 
net proceeds of this drive was $9,900.40, all of 
which was raised in Harlem. The club continued 
to raise funds through its fashion shows and con- 
tributions until, in 1924, they purchased the build- 
ing at 170 West 130th Street at a cost of $15,500. 
In 1926, the building was renovated at a cost of 
$19.550, including architect’s fee. In November 
of that year the Club appealed to the Rockefeller 
Foundation for $41,340 to establish and maintain 
a Children’s Community House, stating that the 
Negroes of Harlem had already contributed funds 
for the building. The budget and the program 
submitted by the club was commented on favor- 
ably by the Rockefeller investigators. In order to 
have proper statistics on the need of the children 
in Harlem, the Women’s City Club financed a re- 
search in 1926-27. The field work of this survey 
was conducted by Mrs, Clarissa Scott Delaney, 
and the report prepared under the direction of 
the Department of Research and Investigations of 
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the National Urban League. The findings of this 
research were turned over to the Welfare Council 
of New York City with many recommendations. 
one of which read: 

A Community Center 

In addition to increased use of the school build‘ngs after 
school hours, your committee on Plan and Program has 
another suggestion to make in order to meet the spec’al 
problems arising from the absence of both parents from 
home in so many families in Harlem. Your committee 
recommends the establishment of a community center for 
children in the Utopia Neighborhood House, 170 West 
130th Street. The building and its upkeep have been 
offered to the committee for this purpose by the Utopia 
Neighborhood Club through Mrs, Albert Reed, its presi- 
dent. It is estimated that at least 150 children could be 
organized in clubs and the cafeteria woul dprovide meals 
for those children whose mothers are forced to work both 
during the noon and evening meal time. 

It is estimated that the cost of operating this plant, in 
addition to the upkeep of the building, will be approxi- 
mately $10,000. Your committee suggests that an appeal 
be made to the Children’s Aid Society to take over this 
part of the work, as it is similar to the children’s com- 
munity center work they are doing in other parts of the 
city. 


A Group of Children at the Utopia House. At the extreme left is Mrs. Reed. Next to her is Miss Helen Bosley, volunteer 
worker. Miss Roberta Bosley, playground director is on the right end. 
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It is suggested that requests be made to Home Play- 
grounds, Inc., for playground equipment for the back yard 
of the Utopia Neighborhood House; also that the Rotary 
Club fund for boys’ work in Harlem be asked to furnish 
some equipment or personnel for club work at the Utopia 
Neighborhood House. 

The Welfare Council then made a joint appeal 
for Harlem and the Columbus Hill District, using 
the budget previously submitted by the Utopia 
Club as a basis for the amount needed to maintain 
a program of prevention by establishing the Utopia 
Children’s House. This was done with the under- 
standing that the Utopia Neighborhood Club give 
its building and upkeep free of rent for this pur- 
pose. A paragraph from a letter to Mr. William 
Hodson, Director of the Welfare Council, dated 
June 13th, says: 

Mr. Rockefeller has authorized me to say that he will 
contribute toward the Welfare Council of the City of New 
York for improvements and é¢quipment at the Utopia 
Neighborhood House, $3,000, and, in add‘tion, toward the 
annual budget for a period of four years, $12,000 for the 
first year, $10,000 for the second year, $7.500 for the third 
year. and $5,000 for the fourth year. 

Also a letter to Mrs. Daisy C. Reed, President 
of the Utopia Neighborhood Club, from Miss Grace 
A. Reeder, secretary of the Child Welfare Division 
of the Welfare Council, dated June 14th, reads: 
My dear Mrs. Reed: 

We have today received a letter from Mr. Appleget, 
secretary to Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., stating that Mr. 
Rockefeller will underwrite the budget submitted by the 
Welfare Council for the Utepia Neighborhood House for 
a period of four years, it being understood that the activi- 
ties carried on in the building will be those outlined in 
the memorandum sent Mr. Rockefeller; that is, that it will 
be conducted as a community center for children in Har- 
lem. This contribution is immediately available, and may 
be had upon requisition as the money is actually requ'red. 
This would seem that we should start activities in the 
Utopia Neighborhood House as soon as the Children’s Aid 
Society and the Utopia Club can make their plans. 

I am sure you are as delighted at this news as we are 
here in the Welfare Council office. We are planning to 
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call a meeting of the Welfare Council Committee on this 
project within the next week or ten days. 
Sincerely yours, 
Grace A. Reever, Secretary, 
Child Welfare Division. 


The plan for carrying on activities in the Utopia 
Children’s House, as approved by the Children’s 
Aid Society, the Utopia Neighborhood Club and 
the Welfare Council of New York, is as follows: 


Activities in the Utopia Children’s Heuse shall be carried 
on under the administrative supervision of the Children’s 
Aid Society with the assistance of an advisory committee 
composed of representatives of the Utopia Ne‘ghborhood 
Club and the community. This committee, to be called 
the Utopia Children’s House Committee, shall be composed 
of 12 members—six from the Utopia Neighborhood Club 
and six members from the community at large. A repre- 
sentative of the Children’s Aid Society and one from the 
Welfare Council shall be members ex-officio of the Utopia 
Children’s House. 


We hear much these days about better race re- 
lations. We are very grateful to Mr. Rockefeller 
for his faith and his generous gift which has made 
it possible for these two organizations, the Utopia 
Neighborhood Club, which is the outstanding or- 
ganization in Harlem working for child welfare, 
and the Children’s Aid Society, the most influential 
and experienced white organization working for 
child betterment, to work together on a program 
of prevention for the children in Harlem. This is 
surely a practical demonstration in interracial 
cooperation. 

The Utopia Neighborhood Club is grateful to 
the friends who have helped in the past and asks . 
for their continued cooperation to enable the club 
tc raise the annual budget of $2,000, the amount 
necessary for the upkeep of the building. Visitors 
are welcome to visit the play center now in opera- 
tion under the directorship of Miss Roberta Bosley. 

Officers of the Utopia Neighborhood Club are: 
Mrs, Albert S. Reed, Mrs:.Prince Smith, Mrs. Katie 
Corbin, Mrs. Alice Faide, Mrs. Alice Matthews. 
Mrs, Esther Bright, Mrs. W. H. Austin. 


Fantasy in Black 


By Epwarp S, SILvera 
ATHER the stars together 


In one corner of the sky, 
Let swift hammers beat the golden loveliness 
Of the moon 
Into a thousand fragments of nothingness. 
Let unseen hands strip the firmament 
Of its gray cloud garments 
And lay bare before all 


The ebon splendor of a black woman’s breast;. 


Oh, the bosom of night is beautiful 
And dark like the breasts of a mammy! 

Beautiful and dark and soft 

Like the breasts of Ethiopia. 


Voices 


By Marian Conover 


N the secret silences of my soul songs are sung 
And vague thoughts awaken, yet they slip from 


And a silver echo like a bell that has rung 
Calls like turbulent waves at sea 


-Incessantly...... 


me 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


haar June-July issue of The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools carries 
some interesting information prepared by W. A. Robinson 
concerning state accredited four-year high schools in the 
South. North Carolina has the largest number of schools 
in this classification—33 public and 23 private high schools. 
In glaring contrast, neither South Carolina nor Alabama 
had a single accredited high school for the school year 
1926-27, the period covered by the study. West Virginia, 
with a total of 17, is probably the best provided of the 
states studied. The Negro population of West Virginia in 
1920 was about 85,000; that of North Carolina was more 
than 750,000. The total number of state accredited high 
schools in the 16 states studied was 251, of which 84 were 
private institutions. The 1926-27 figures show a gain of 
47, or 23 per cent over the previous year. Ten Negro 
schools included in this count have been accredited by 
three regional associations. Despite the unquestionable 
gains recorded, the report remarks that for a white popu- 
lation only about three times as large as the Negro popula- 
tion, in 14 states there are about 19 times as many accred- 
ited high schools. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., will give the National Urban 
League $4,500 annually for three years for use in the 
Industrial Department providing a like sum is raised by the 
League from other sources. Concerning this offer Mr. 
Hill makes the following statement: “We should like to 
raise the entire $4,500 for 1928 from colored people. It 
would be decidedly stimulating to further gifts from Mr. 
Rockefeller and from other philpanthropists to be able to 
report that the conditions of his gift had been met by 
contributions from colored people. In g'ving to this cause 
you would be supporting a phase of Negro life that all 
thinking Negroes are agreed should be improved; namely. 
creating new place of employment for, and instilling ideals 
of thoroughness and efficiency among colored workers— 
improvements which should be encouraged by financial 
support from the group to be supported by them.” 


The Local Community Research Committee of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the Department of Research and 


The Thirty-fifth Street Arcade 


Records of the Chicago Urban League have undertaken 
jointly a comprehensive study of the Negro population of 
Chicago which will “create such a body of knowledge con- 
cerning the different aspects of Negro life that any pro- 
gram undertaken among Negrves can proceed on an in- 
telligent basis,’ according to an announcement by A. L. 
Foster, executive secretary of the Urban League. The 
announcement is confirmed by Dr. Robert E. Park of the 
Department of Sociology and Professor L. D. White, 
executive secretary of the Local Community Research Com- 
mittee. An entire floor of the Urban League building has 
been set aside for this special work. Part of the work 
will be done at the Urban League and part at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

E. Franklin Frazier will direct the study. Mr, Frazier 
was formerly director of the Atlanta School of Social Work 
and during the past year has been research assistant in 
the Department of Sociology of the University of Chicago. 
He has been engaged in a study of the Negro family and 
before coming to Chicago taught and studied the Negro 
in the South. He is a graduate of Brown University and 
has studied at the New York School of Social Work. The 
study has already begun and will continue indefinitely. It 
will undoubtedly become a definite part of the programs 
of the Urban League and the Research Committee of the 
University. Elbridge Bancroft Pierce is president of the 
Urban League Board of Directors, Judge Albert George 
is secretary, and Edgar N, Greenebaum is treasurer. Miss 
Amelia Sears and Dr. George Cleveland Hall are vice presi- 
dents and Mrs. Wendell E. Green is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Research and Records. 


The June commencements have attracted special atten- 
tion to three interesting persons who received each the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Miss Jennie D. Porter. 
principal of Harriet Beecher Stowe School, Cincinnati, is 
the first Negro woman to receive the Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Cincinnati. Dudley W. Woodward, 
dean of the college at Howard University, earned his 
doctorate in Mathematics with a thesis on the fol- 
lowing subject: “Two Dimensional Analysis Situs with 
Special Reference to the Jordon Curve Theorem.” North- 
western Univers‘ty conferred the Ph.D. on Harrison Ferrell 
of Chicago. at the age of twenty-seven. Besides being a 
specialist in the Germanic languages, Dr. Ferrell is a 
well-known musician and conductor of a symphony orches- 
tra. 


The National Urban League announces the award'ng of 
three fellowships for the study of social work during the 
school year 1928-29: 

The Ella Sachs Plotz Fellowship was awarded to Miss 
Louise A. Thompson of Chicago. Miss Thompson received 
the B. S. degree. cum laude, from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1923, and has done post-graduate work at the 
University of Chicago. 

The fellowship maintained jointly by the National Ur- 
ban League and the New York School of Social Work was 
won by Joseph S. Jackson, Jr., a graduate this year of 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C., and a native of 
Wilson. N.C. Both of these awards are for study at 
the New York School of Social Work. 

James H. Baker, Jr., will study at the University of 
Pittsburgh. at the same time carrying on field work 
through the Urban League of Pittsburgh, which pays half 
of the fellowship. Mr. Baker graduated from Lincoln 
University in Pennsvivania in 1926, and has been a gradu- 
ate student in the University of Pennsylvania. His home 
is in East Orange, New Jersey. 

The Urban League stipend is to pay the living expenses 
and the school furnishes tuition scholarships in each case. 
In the seventeen years since the first fellowships were of- 
fered, the League has had more than fifty fellows; most of 
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Miss Louise A. Thompson 


William V. Kelley 


them are now actively engaged in some field of social 
service, 

William V. Kelley, who has been industrial secretary 
of the Urban League of St. Louis since May, 1923, suc- 
ceeded J. Harvey Kerns as executive secretary of the Mil- 
waukee Urban League last month. Mr. Kerns has gone to 
Omaha to take charge of the newly established Urban 
League of that city. 

Mr. Kelley was born in Nashville, Tennessee, where he 
graduated from Fisk University in 1917. After serving 
overseas with the 325th Field Signal Battalion during 
the World War, he became a member of the faculty of 
Langston University in Oklahoma, and as coach developed 
a football team that was famous throughout the Southwest. 
As industrial secretary at St. Louis, he had a marked de- 
gree of success at opening new avenues of employment to 
Negroes and often acted as mediator betwen employer and 
employee in situations that demanded firmness and_ tact. 
Mr. Kelley is also a writer of no mean ability. His short 
story, Gum, won honorable mention in the 1926 Oppor- 
runiry Contest. That and several other works of his 
have appeared in the columns of Opportunity. 


Arthur A, Schomburg, the noted Negro bibliophile. has 
again received a unique recognition of his work. Last 
summer his famous collection of books by and about 
Negroes was sold to the New York Public Library and 
housed in the 135th Street Branch. Among the many 
rare volumes of this collection, there was one which 
gained the special notice of Dr. Richard Gottheil, chief of 
the Oriental Department of Columbia University. The title 
of the book is The Gulistan Or Rose Garden of Sheik 
Muslih nd Deen, Sadi of Shiraz. It is written in Persian. 
and this work of the poet is not unknown to students of 
Oriental literature; but bound with Mr. Schomburg’s 
volume is an English translation in pencil which differs 
from every other English version in the New York Public 
Library. On making this discovery, Dr. Gotthiel made 
inquiries to discover the source of the volume and _ its 
translator. The translator is still unknown. The volume is de- 
scribed as being beautifully bound and the work is char- 
acterized as well done. 

Recognizing the book to be one of special interest to 
students of Oriental literature the Library authorities asked 
Mr. Schombure’s perm‘ssion to transfer it from his collec- 
tion in the 135th Street Library to the special department 
at the main Library. Mr. Schomburg graciously con- 
sented, and as a mark of appreciation both for his find 
and for his cooperation with the Library officials, he 
was awarded by action of the Library trustees an e»graved 
acknowledgement with thanks. At present, Dr. Gotthiel 
is considering the publication of the newly-discovered 
translation, and assures Mr. Schomburg that in the event of 
such a step the finder and donor of the original will re- 
ceive full credit. Mr. Schomburg is the author of mono- 
graphs on Negro history, and has been a frequent con- 
tributor to Opportunity. 


Jesse O. Thomas, Southern Field Secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League. and James H. Hubert. Executive Sec- 
retary of the New York Urban League sailed for Europe 
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June 30. Mr. Thomas is a delegate to the International 
Conference of Social Work in Paris July 9 to 14. At one 
time field secretary for Tuskeegee Institute, he has just 
been reelected president of the alumni association of that 
institution. Mr. Hubert will also attend the Paris confer- 
ence, later joining Fred Howe, former U. S. Commissioner 
of Immigration, and Prof. John Dewey of Columbia in 
Moscow to participate in an Institute on Educational and 
Social Problems, and to study first-hand the present social 
situation in Russia. He will also visit Vienna and Solz- 
burg, attending the Sherwood Eddy lecture course in the 
former city. 


The poet and journalist, Countee Cullen, accompanied 
by Rev. F. A. Cullen, his father, and Harold Jackman, 
teacher in the New York City schools, left New York 
June 30, bound for Paris. He was awarded a fellowship 
for foreign study through the Guggenheim Foundation, 
and will be abroad for at least a year. Readers of 
Ovrortunity will doubtless profit by this well merited 
recognition of Mr. Cullen’s capabilities through contribu- 
tions to its columns from time to time during his absence. 
Mrs. Cullen, the former Miss Yolande Du Bois. joins her 
husband in Europe in July. 


Dr. Howard W. Odum has been granted leave of absence 
from his chair in the University of North Carolina for next 
year, and will devote part of his time to completing a 
series of works in the field of Negro folk backgrounds 
and folk values. The latest volumes in that field by Dr. 
Odum are Rainbow Round My Shoulder reviewed in a 
recent number of Opportunity, and Negro Workaday 
Songs, the latter in collaboration with Guy B. Johnson. 


The Brooklyn Urban League operates a day nursery 
which cares annually for.5000 children whose mothers must 
go out to work. The League has assisted in the estab- 
lishment of a boys’ club which is serving more than 200 
members. Robert J. Elzy is the executive secretary. 


The structure shown in the illustration on page 248 is 
nearing completion at the corner of 35th and State Streets 
in Chicago. The 35th Street Arcade, as it will be called, 
is the tallest and the most handsome in that busy section 
of Chicago's south side, and is just south of the Binga 
State Bank. of which Jesse Binga is founder and president. 
This building, representing one of the most ambitious oi 
Mr. Binga’s real estate operations, will provide shop and 
office space of a thoroughly modern sort to Negro business 
and professional men. 


An energetic and highly successful campaign has been 
conducted by many prominent citizens of Philadelphia to 
raise $200,000 for a new nurses’ home for Mercy Hospital 
of that city. Mercy Hospital, established in 1907 te serve 
the needs of Negro physicians and their patients, has ex- 
panded rapidly, and the large plant it occupies near the 
outskirts of the city is now inadequate to house all the 
necessary departments. Dr. Henry M. Minton has been 
superintendent since 1921. 
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William V. Chambliss, a wealthy Negro planter, by the 
terms of his will left an estate valued at $100,000 to 
Tuskeegee Institute, of which he was a graduate. Of this 
amount a direct bequest of $30,000 was indicated for the 
erection of a new grammar school for the children of the 
community. 


In Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, one day in April, 1927, 
a mob of 1200 was threatening to lynch two Negroes 
accused of killing a white man. The ‘sheriff of Hancock 
county sent in a hurry call 
for troops; but in the mean- 
\time, to prove that this was 
no mere gesture, he deputized 
and armed with pistols and 
shotguns thirty-nine citizens, 
and with them stood off the 
mob until help arrived. 

On June 4 of this year, for- 
mer Sheriff Joseph V. Bon- 
temps was honored for his 
hervic action when a comunit 
tee of Souhtemers, including 
a governor and two editors of 
powerful newspapers, present- 
ed to him a handsome bronze 
e medal. The medal was of aa 
eminently appropriate design. 
depicting an armed warrior 
standing before a temple of 
justice, and inscribed “In De- 

Joseph V. Bontemps fense of Law and Civiliza- 
tion.” It was supplied by the 
Southern Committee on Interracial Cooperation. 


A noteworthy feature of the current campaign of Union 
University, Richmond, Virginia, to raise a fund of $1,500,- 
000 for endowment and building purposes, was the rais- 
ing in two months of a sum of $40,000 by Negro friends 
of the institution in order to secure a conditional gift 
of $10,000 offered by Julius Rosenwald. Negroes had 
previously contributed $50,000. Mr. Rosenwarld’s interest- 
ing philosophy of giving is set forth in recent press re- 
ports. The Julius Rosenwald Fund was recent increased 
to $20,000,000 and in giving the additional sum, Mr. 
Rosenwald is quoted as saying to the trustees of the fund: 
“My experience is that trustees controlling large funds are 
not only desirous of conserving principal, but often favor 
adding to it from surplus income. I am not in sympathy 
with this policy of perpetuating endowments, and be'ieve 
that more good can be accomplished by spending funds as 
trustees find the opportunity for constructive work than 
by storing up large sums of money for long periods of 
time.” In keeping with this opinion, Mr. Rosenwald in- 
formed his trustees that he wishes the whole sum. prin- 
cipal and interest, spent within twenty-five years after his 
death. Another recent gift of Mr. Rosenwald’s was $10.- 
000 to Livingstone College at Salisbury, N. C. A com- 
plete list of his donations to the cause of Negro educaiion. 
nei to mention the Y. M. C. A., would be a long and 
interesting document. 


The Harmon Foundation announces that the presentation 
of candidates for the Harmon Awards for Distinguished 
Achievement in Fine Arts Among Negroes must be made 
by August 15. Applications for places in the second 
national annual exhibit of fine arts by Negroes must also 
be filed by August 15. Correspondence about the awards 
and the exhibit should be addressed to Dr. George E. 
Haynes. Secretary of the Commission on the Church and 
Race Relations, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
under whose direction these projects are administered. 


Thomas Jefferson Flanagan, the well-known Negro poet 
of Atlanta, was honored with the decree of Doctor of 
Philosophy by Paul Quinn College. Waco, Texas, at the 
last commencement. That famous daily. the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, in whose columns Mr. Flanagan’s poems have 
often appeared, paid him the s‘gnal compliment of print- 
ing his photograph in the Sunday rotogravure section. The 
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poet’s works have also been published in Southern Litera. 
ture, a book published by the Georgia State College for 
Women. Among his own volumes, the latest is The 
Road to Mount McKeithan, containing several of his 
best works, and with an introduction by Dr. Lucian Lamar 
Knight, himself a poet and former state historian of 
Georgia. 


Two of the pupils of Mme. Emma De Lyon Leonard 
who appeared in her recent recital in New York had won 
bronze medals in the public school Music Week Contest, 
and another was a gold medal winner. 


Three Negro youths were selected as members of the 
athletic teams to represent the United States in the Olym- 
pic Games at Amsterdam, and sailed with the squad July 
11. De Hart Hubbard, for several years holder of the 
world’s record for the broad jump, and Edward L. Gordon, 
University of lowa freshman, both qualified in that event. 
John Lewis of the Detroit Y. M. C. A. is a member of the 
1600-metre relay team. He is a graduate of Northeastern 
High School, Detroit, and has competed successfully in 
Michigan and mid-western meets. 

Phil Edwards, the New York University middle distance 
star, is a member of the Canad'an Olympic team. 

This second appearance of De Hart Hubbard on an 
American Olympic team (he won the broad jump for the 
United States in the 1924 competition) reminded sports 
statisticians that the broad jump division has been all but 
ruled by Negroes for the past twelve years. Before Hub- 


bard there were Geurdin of Harvard and Butler of Drake. 
beth record-ho'ders in their heyday. 


Edward L. Gordon 
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T. Arnold Hill, Director of the Industrial Relations De- 
partment of the National Urban League, has issued the 
jollowing Bulletin on employment condition for May: 

Unemployment is vanishing. Industrial commentators 
say so and employment tabulations show it. The gauge 
the Urban League uses is likewise to be depended upon. 
When Negroes are called back to jobs vacated during busi- 
ness depressions it is a very certain index that others 
have already been re-employed. This has been happening 
in all parts of the country where the labor of Negroes 
was used before business got bad; and there is also 
evidence that they are again finding opportunities in lines 
of work new to them. 

Elevator girls and waiters were pul to work at the Mill 
House, one of the most popular hotels in Columbus, Ohio; 
a firm in Kansas City, Mo., accepted a colored girl for its 
ofice; and a company in the loop district of Chicago em- 
ployed its first colored stenographer. Temporarily three 
radio employees were placed in the Government's Signal 
Corps plant in Chicago. In this city also twenty-one men 
and women were employed at selling. These were stu- 
dents in salesmanship conducted by the Chicago Urban 
League from which 39 were graduated in May. 

This encouraging report comes. from Lansing, Mich.: 
“Our largest automobile plant, which a few years ago would 
not hire Negroes except as janitors, is gradually increas- 
ing the number in their employ and placing them in- 
discriminately about the plant.” Baltimore gave temporary 
employment to 150 Negroes in the city’s street cleaning de- 
partment. It is though to be a political gesture, but 75 
were still at work in May with indications that they 
would have permanent employment. In Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Hot Springs, Ark., Fort Wayne, Charlotte, N. C., 
Newark, Jackson, Mich., and Cleveland the building trades 
and street repair occupations used large number of Negro 
men. The Standard Oil Company of Indiana has re- 
cently instituted the policy of employing Negroes in its 
gas filling stations. This company operates in a section of 
the Middle West in which Negroes live in large numbers. 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City are so situ- 
ated, and in each one of these cities, with the probable 
exception of Detroit, colored men are employed. In Chi- 
cago they are in exclusive charge of two filling stations: 
in St. Leuis one; and in Minneapolis one: and emploved 
as attendants in Springfield, Ilino’s and Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. They are also operating four greasing stations in 
Chicago. 


The 1927 report of the Inter-racial Committee of The 
Boy Scouts of America sets forth some interesting facts. 
In 1927, there were 105 local councils in the country con- 
ducting troops for Negro boys under Negro leadership, 
and only five of these were in the South; now there are 
167, and every Southern state is represented, except 
Georgia and Mississippi. The Committee calls attention 
to the fact that the purpose has not been to organize the 
largest possible number of troops, but to develop the work 
in different sections and under various conditions as a 
sor of experimental study. Cooperation of Negro  in- 
dividuals and of many churches and social agencies has 
marked the progress of the movement—“Pittsburgh, is 
working out a plan in cooperation with the Urban League 
which will meet the needs of a large northern city—”. 
The Chicago, New York and Cincinnati councils have em- 
ployed special Negro executives, and summer school 
courses in Scoutmastership are given at Hampton and 
Tuskeegee. Much of the cred't for the progress of Negro 
vouth would make a great contribution to Negro life in 
Boy Scouts may be assigned to Bolton Smith of Memphis, 
Tenn., “banker, lawyer and plantation owner”. who “felt 
that the application of the Boy Scout Movement to Negro 
the Nation and particularly in the South”. Stanley A. 
Harris has worked untiringly, first as National Field Ex- 
ecutive and more recently as National Director of Inter- 
racial Activities. He is assisted by J. A. Beauchamp. Mr. 
Smith is Chairman of the Committee. 


The National Medical Association convenes in Balti- 
more Aucust 13-17. The president. Dr. C. V. Freeman, of 
Jacksonville, Fla.. announces that he is expecting at least 
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3,500 physicians, dentists and pharmacists. The feature of 
the convention will be the clinical sessions at varicus Baiti- 
more hospitals. 


Because of their close relation to each other, two organ- 
izations are holding their annual conventions in the same 
city, Charleston, W. Va., and near the same time. The 
National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools be- 
gins its sessions July 25 immediately after the convention 
of the National Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers, 
July 23-24. W. J. Hale of Tennessee is president of the 
teachers’ association and Mrs. H. R. Butler of the parent. 
teacher group. 


The 19th annual conference of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People opened June 27, 
at Los Angeles, with an address by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, 
editor of The Crisis. A message of greeting was received 
from President Coolidge commending the association for 
its “sound methods in securing for the Negro the rights 
to which he is entitled under the constitution.’ A feature 
of the conference was the presentation of the 1J4th 
Spingarn Award to Charles W. Chesnutt, pioneer Negro 
nevelist and short story writer. 

The Spingarn Medal is awarded annually by a com- 
mittee of the N. A. A. C. P. to the United States Negro 
citizen who has rendered the most distinguished service 
in some honorable field of human endeavor. 


Charles Waddell Chesnutt was born in Cleveland. where 
he now resides, June 20, 1858. After teaching for several 
years in public and private schools in North Carolina he 
was admitted to the Ohio bar, and has practiced law in 
Cleveland for nearly forty years. His other duties have 
not barred him from a fruitful literary career. Before the 
beginning of the present century Mr. Chesnutt was con- 
tributing short stories to some of America’s best monthlies. 
His full length novel, The House Behind the Cedars. ap- 
peared in 1900, and was followed by The Marrow of 
Tradition in 1901 and The Colonel's Dream in 1905. Mr. 
Chesnutt is at present preparing a new novel for publi- 
cation, 


In a contest sponsored by the American Law Book 
Company, a contest open to all members of the legal 
profession in the United States and drawing in ten thou- 
sand letters as entries, one of the five prize-winners was 
Patrick B. Prescott, of Chicago, a Negro member of the 
staff of the Chicago Corporation Counsel. 


Lois Jones is a promising young artist living in Boston. 

John F. Matheus is head of the Department of Romance 
Languages at West Virginia Collegiate Institute. 

Edward McCall lives in Detroit, Mary Jenness in Dover, 
N. H., and Michael Fraenkel is an American poet now re- 
siding in France. 

Elbert Aidline-Trommer was born in Russia. but now 
lives in Brooklyn. A structural engineer by profession, he 
also writes extensively. 

Sterling A. Brown, one of the younger Negro writers is a 
member of the faculty of Lincoln University in Missouri. 

Hilda W. Smith is director of the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School for industrial workers, where Ruth Collins was a 
student. 

Leon Whipple is Literary Editor of the Survey, and 
professor of English in New York University. 

Harold Jackman is a teacher in the New York Public 
Schools. 

Effie Newsome is editor of a page for children in the 
Crisis. 

Daisy Cargile Reed, the wife of Dr. Albert S. Reed, 
is president of the Utopia Neighborhood Club and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Nationa] Urban 
League. 


The National Negro Business League will hold its annual 
convention in New York City, August 15 to 17, inclusive. 


At the Repubiican National Convention, held in Kansas 
City, Mo., in June, there were about sixty Negro delegates 
and alternates. One of them, John R. Hawkins, well-known 
churchman and financial expert, made one of ihe speeches 
seconding the nomination of Herbert Hoover. 

The Negro delegates presented to the convention resolu- 
tions in protest against lynching, segregation in govern- 
ment departments, disfranchisement; they asked for a 
stricter enforcement of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, and urged recognition of their claims in the 
party platform. The following paragraph embodies the 
complete result of their efforts as far as the platform is 
concerned, and it cannot strictly be said to apply to the 
Negro as such: “We renew our recommendation that the 
Congress enact at the earliest possible date a Federal anti- 
lynching law so that the full influence of the Federal 
Government may be wielded to exterminate this hideous 
crime”—almost the same words that were used in the 1924 
paragraph. 

The Democratic National Convention was for the first 
time held in the Southwest, at Houston, Texas, There 
were no Negro delegates. A separate section, seating 
less than 200 persons, was provided for Negro visitors, 
reports to the daily press said. No reference to the Negro 
was made in the Democratic platform, nor to lynching, in 
spite of the fact that a Negro youth was lynched in Hous- 
ton a few days before the convention sessions opened. 
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JEAN JOSEPH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAITI 

Opportunity for industrial training for peasant 
boys and girls of Haiti. The American Patrons ap- 
peal for contributions for the needs of the school. 
Finance—Tools—Clathing. Contributions may be sent 
directly to Mlle. Rosna Jean Joseph. Jean Joseph 
School, Port-au-Prince. Haiti. (Supplies for schools 
are not subject to duty). 

“A Commendable Attempt’—In accordance with 
the report of Mr. W. T. B. Williams of our staff. 
I am of the opinion that Haiti is greatly in need of 
Industrial Training for the masses of her people.— 
Robert R. Moton, Tuskegee. 

Advisory Committee: Mme. Mary McLeod Bethune, 
| Pres., Natl. Fed. of Colored Clubs. Miss Eva Bowles, 
Sec., for colored work of Natl. Board. Y. W. C. A. 
W. T. B. Williams, Tuskegee. Dr. George E. Haynes, 
Sec., of the Committee on the Church and Race 
| Relations. Executive Committee: Harriet Gibbs Mar- 

shall, chairman, 229 W. 135th St., Apt. 1. Monsieur 

Leon Lamothe, Vice-Pres. Miss Theodora Holly. 
Vice-Pres. Miss Layle Lane. Treas., Mrs. S. A. Sidat 
Singh, Sec’y. Miss Maud Warfield. Sec’y. 

BE A PATRON—Associate Patrons. $1. Contribut- 
ing Patrons $2, Sustaining Patrons $, Annual Pat- 
ron $100. 

MLLE. ROSINA JEAN JOSEPH, President, 
Port-Au-Prince, Haiti 


THE CRISIS 


AUGUST (EDUCATION) NUMBER 

15¢c the Copy $1.50 the Year 

For Sale on Stands and by Agents 
or Direct from 


The Crisis Magazine 


69 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Tel. Algonquin 3024 


Cuicaco EveENING Post. 


Organized 1910 
Incorporated 1913 


17 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


“If there were no such agency as the 
Urban League we would have to or- 
ganize one. Happily it exists, and is 
but one of many which are engaged 
in similar work in other American 
cities with national headquarters in 
New York. It expresses most effi- 
ciently that gospel of neighborliness 
which we are so fond of preaching 
in these columns, and which in all 
of its varied forms of manifestation 
should have the support of people 
who think in terms of good will.” — 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD, 


Chairman 


LLOYD GARRISON, 


Treasurer 


EUGENE KINCKLE JONES, 


Executive Secretary 
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